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Prose 


R. HERBERT READ in this Review 
M some weeks ago offered a distinction be- 

tween prose and poetry which has already 
been much discussed. Poetry, he said, inheres in the 
word, or at least in the phrase, itself. This unit 
of expression—this atom of language—is suffused 
with imagination, electric with motion. Remove 
it from its context and it still glows—“magic case- 
ments” “seas incarnadine,” “patines of bright 
gold.” But prose is a creation of rhythm and 
therefore of harmony. ‘The complex and irregular 
pattern in which its words are set is style, is in a 
true sense prose as differentiated from mere words 
in syntax. Expressions of low potentiality, words of 
little color, when ordered by rhythm make the dig- 
nity of Milton, the lucid roll of Macaulay, the 
intricate sophistications of Pater, the eloquence of 
Emerson, 

A definition of a complex abstraction like art, 
or beauty, or truth, or poetry, or prose, is precisely 
that they are not completely definable, which means 
that we must constantly be trying new explanations 
to determine an aspect or mark a relation between 
human needs and fact. Thus, one accepts Mr. 
Read’s contribution as valid, as far as it goes. 

Yet it is dangerous to define an art solely by its 
technique. Prose is not by necessity rhythmical be- 
cause rhythm makes prose. It is rhythmical because 
something in human nature requires an irregular 
rhythm to give it tangible existence. 

ses F 

Prose, if you please, is like a wall, and poetry 
a collection of cut gems. Walls have long engaged 
the imagination of poets— 

Something there is that does not like a wall. 

But look at a wall, a rough dry wall, a meandering 
wall in the wood lot, a shadowed and ivy grown, 
fern-bordered wall. It is a collocation of diver- 
sities ingeniously if irregularly dovetailed and com- 
bined. The foundation is of great iron-stone 
boulders, the beams and joists are mighty slabs of 
weathered granite aging into the life of lichen 
and moss, no two more alike than the days that 
broke and weathered them. And they are bound 
and morticed by broad flakes of gray schist, and 
packed with milky nodules and broken spears of 
quartz like cream cheese, or bright fruit in a cake. 
A block of sparkling hornblend protrudes like a 
ledge, and where the top has crumbled to let the 
deer path over, a chunk of mica feldspar dropping 
apart from green moisture threatens to bring down 
the wall. 

And yet it is a wall: these various stones make a 
useful and beautiful entity. As long as three stand 
on each other, they will be not rocks merely but a 
creation that came from and means something to 
man. Even where frost has wedged out the boul- 
ders and let down the heart and head of the wall 
in ruin among the dogwoods, there is still a sug- 
gestion of order, still the poise and angle of the 
fallen stones make a continuance, an entity, the 
wall, 

Prose is like that. The common rocks and stones 
of intercourse are its elements. They are too fa- 
miliar, too homely, too knobby alone to be signifi- 
cant, or beautiful, or even expressive. You cannot 
make poetry of them for they are intrinsically un- 
poetical, and cannot be shaped to poetry except by a 
crystallization of some plain reality in them which 
is lost with change. A fireside conversation, the 
antics of a dog, the back and forth of an argument, 


Spider 


By KatrHartne ALiison McLean 


EHIND the web of a concealing curtain 
All day she sits. 
Whether she’s wholly idle is not certain, 
Perhaps she knits. 
A few have seen her hands, puffily white, 
But she keeps out of sight. 


From open windows, doors across the way, 
And from the street 

Flutter her morsels, they are easy prey. 
Her drink and meat 

Consists of lives of others; she embellishes 
Sin . . . and suffering she relishes. 


Those who observe, tell of it with a shiver: 

The darting hand 

And then the web’s—or rather curtain’s—quiver; 
They understand 

How many of her waking hours are spent 


Thus dreadfully intent. 
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the commonsense of explanation or advice—put 
these into verse and they become rhetoric. Nor 
are they word by word, phrase by phrase, either 
memorable or significant. 

It is the need of binding together, not the exist- 
ence of rhythms, that makes prose. And in this 
way, if in no other, we would carry back Mr. 
Read’s definition into nature, from which, as Emer- 
son says, men organize art. 
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fiti-Saloon League 


By Witv1aMm ALLEN WHITE 


VERY year sees our extra constitutional gov- 
K ernment arising stronger in the United 

States. In every line of human activity 
where public sentiment touches government, either 
municipal, state, or national, public sentiment, or, if 
you like, public clamor is organizing itself scientific- 
ally and is becoming as much a part of government 
as the courts, the executive, or the legislature. Leg- 
islation effecting labor is presented to municipal 
councils, state legislatures, and to Congress by the 
American Federation of Labor. ‘The American 
Banker’s Association presses legislation concerning 
currency and finance. The League of Women 
Voters and the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs sponsors legislation concerning women and 
children in industry and in society. And so it goes 
on down the line. 

The most notable and also the most successful 
organization which has effected legislation in recent 
decades is the Anti-Saloon League. In a book* just 
issued on it, Dr. Odegard has presented a scholarly, 
intelligent, and unbiased statement of the cri- 
gin, growth, and achievements of the Anti-Saloon 
League. The same thing might equally be done 
with legislation concerning the tariff, or the cur- 
rency, or the Shephard-Towner Bill, using the life 
histories of other organizations which have paral- 
leled that of the Anti-Saloon League. But this 
book reviewing the work of the Anti-Saloon Lea- 
gue has been done so well that it may justly be 
called a case book, typical of a score of other cases 
thriving in American politics. “High Pressure Pol- 
itics” is a splendid title for the book, but under the 
title of “High Pressure Politics,” the story of the 
eight-hour railroad law might equally well be writ- 
ten with the American Federation of Labor as the 
moving power. We are being governed now by 
this new estate in our politics, organized sentiment 
putting pressure upon unorganized legislators. The 
“embattled farmers” in their organized capacity in 
their fight for the McNary-Haugen Bill had more 
power in Congress than the chairmen of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic National Committees. The 
head of the American Legion could command more 
votes for the bonus than any other man in America 


in office or out. 
& & & 


So government is changing, and a fine job Dr. 
Odegard has done in setting forth in this story 
the change, in telling of the work of the Anti- 
Saloon League in connection with the adoption of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the passage of the 
Volstead Act. It will be a disillusioning book to 
many, this “High Pressure Politics”; in that it dis- 
pels the myth that prohibition crept up to Congress 
and into the Constitution surreptitiously and by 
stealth. The slow and gradual growth of prohibi- 
tion sentiment during the half century preceding 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment is made 
rather plain and unmistakable. The book gives 
every evidence of real scholarship, genuine and in- 
telligent research, and best of all through it all the 
rare jewel of an open mind. 

It is fortunate that Dr. Odegard has taken the 
work of the Anti-Saloon League, not because it is 
HIGH PRESSURE POLITICS: The Story of the Anti- 

Saloon League. By PETER OpEGARD. New York: Co- 


lumbia University Press. 1928. $3.50. 
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more important than the work of any other league, 
association, union, federation, or bureau operating 
under government, but because just now millions 
of people think that the Anti-Saloon League is 
peculiar, that it is the only organ of its kind func- 
tioning; when as a matter of fact the Anti-Saloon 
League is only typical of a hundred organizations 
of its kind. These organizations are more impor- 
tant in their relation to actual legislation than any 
Senator, no matter how powerful his Committee in 
Congress, no matter what leadership he has, and 
generally speaking these extra-constitutional organ- 
izations are more powerful than the President him- 
self in the narrow groove in which they operate. 
They are as much a part of our government, as 
much a part of reality when it comes to legislation 
or the administration of laws as any duly legalized 
function of government. Most people do not real- 
ize this. Most people seem to think that it takes a 
constitutional amendment to change our govern- 
ment, but this change which has placed the direction 
of public sentiment in relation to government in 
the hands of organized minority groups more vitally 
affects American politics than any change that has 
come into government constitutionally since the 
Civil War. ‘This is supposed to be a government of 
law, a government with a written constitution. Yet 
here outside the constitution is a tremendous force 
unregulated, even unrecognized by our constitu- 
tional authorities, perhaps unrecognized because our 
constitutional authorities are ashamed to confess the 
limitations of their own powers before the new 
forces operating under government in America. 


A Jesuit Scholar 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF JUAN 
DE MARIANA. By Joun Laures, S.J. New 
York: Fordham University Press. 1928. 

Reviewed by R. G. TuGwe tui 
Columbia University 


oF sen DE MARIANA was born in a little 





town near Toledo in 1536, of “poor and sim- 

ple parents.” He grew up to be one of those 
twisty, cantankerous persons who underline, here 
and there, the history of our intellectual inheritance. 
There is about his life the unmistakably authentic 
flavor of that irreconciliation with a racial lot which 
might be improved if only we, as humans, would 
use the heads God gave us instead of resting con- 
tent on easy grace. Doubt assailed him again and 
again. As with Descartes, with Galileo, with Mon- 
taigne, it was this doubt which made him great. 
Montaigne could doubt everything except the good- 
ness of a French soil whence wines and cabbages 
could emerge. Descartes could doubt not so much, 
not, certainly the existence of God, or, at least, not 
openly. Mariana’s area of wilful uncertainty was 
even more restricted; but it was large enough for 
one brain’s scope. He succeeded in doubting the 
rightness of tyranny even if not the rule of the 
church. 

One must understand him, in fact, within the 
tradition of Jesuitical doctrine. He was a father 
of the church and a soldier of the Society of Jesus. 
But not a good soldier in the disciplinary sense; his 
generals suffered much on his account and if they 
bore with him it ought to reflect on them credit for 
a tolerance sufficiently infrequent to be notable. In 
1554 when Mariana was received into it, the So- 
ciety was new. He was put to teaching and began 
a short career in that profession which, brief as it 
was, carried him to a Professorship at the Sorbonne. 
This was in 1569. He stayed there only four 
years; the rest of his long life was lived at the Pro- 
fessed House in Toledo. 

Until his retirement, “on account of ill health,” 
he had been a theologian. But his sojourns in Italy 
and France had left one distinct impression: the 
people of those lands were by way of knowing little 
about Spain. That Mariana should have felt this 
midway in the sixteenth century is an illuminating 
commentary. The great days of Spain were past. 
There remained to her the consolations of scholar- 
ship—within a tradition—and religion to compen- 
sate for the neglect of a world intent on the pursuit 
of activities she could not share. Mariana wrote a 
classic history of his land, “Historie de Rebus His- 
panie Libri XX,” which was published in 1592. 
In 1596 five more books were added. In 1605 
the whole work was republished at Mayence with 
still more additions. It still stands as a classic of 
Spain. 


he present book concerning Mariana recounts 


these matters warmly, as why should it not, being 
written by yet another Jesuit, a young father, com- 
pleting his studies in a different land, but under sim- 
ilar auspices. This young father Laures, who writes 
with pride and unconcealed affection of this other 
sixteenth-century father, goes, however, not yet to 
the Sorbonne or to another great university. Ma- 
riana, indeed, was first sent to Sicily to teach the- 
ology in a newly established college. Father Laures 
goes to Tokio in Japan. His Sorbonne is all in the 
future. 

If Mariana had written only this history his 
memory would have nearly as much traditional 
honor as it now possesses. But he did not stop there. 
In an unwary moment the tutor to the royal princes 
asked the old scholar to write a book on politics 
for the edification of his charges. It turned out 
to be a notable contribution to the theory of demac- 
racy, a defense of tyrannicide and a tract on sound 
financial policy. This last is the formal subject 
of Father Laures’s dissertation. It was elaborated 
in several subsequent works, all of which are ana- 
lyzed. ‘The last of these, the “De Monetz Muta- 
tione” of “Tractatus VII” got the old gentleman 
into really hot water. The subversiveness of his 
doctrine burst on the world suddenly. ‘There had 
been suspicions before; but he had been popular and 
widely read. He was now arrested, for he had said 
boldly that a king who would debase the coinage 
as Philip III. had done was a robber of the people, 
no less. 

He was, of course, denounced to the king for 
lése-majesté. What followed? 


Errors in matters of faith were also charged against him. 
The pope was informed and was asked to grant permission 
to summon Mariana to court. He delegated his nuncio, who 
took up the matter with the Spanish court. When asked 
whether he had made the utterances laid to his charge, he 
confessed, but added that he had acted in good faith and 
had endeavored to serve the common good. He complained 
that being seventy-three years old he might rightly have ex- 
pected some reward for the numberless hardships endured 
during fifty-six years in the service of religion and of the 
state, but that all the recompense he found was the rigor of 
a prison. 


He seems, however, to have promised to be good. 
The king’s officers bought all the copies they could 
find, of the offensive tract; according to Father 
Laures the Boston Public Library owns the only 
one in this country. So the great and popular man 
got into trouble in his mature years when finally 
his wisdom got the better of ambition, discretion, 
or whatever it is which breeds in us a manner accom- 
modative to the dogmas current in our time. 

But Mariana finally did something worse than 
this. Those who arrested him and searched his 
papers found among them a manuscript complain- 
ing of imperfections in the constitution and admin- 
istration of the Society of Jesus. Now if it be re- 
membered that Mariana was of humble birth and 
peasant manners, that he was boisterous and rude 
to those of feebler intelligence, he might expect to 
learn next that he was burned with the extremest 
of sadistic ceremonies. But he wasn’t. Father 
Laures does not tell us why. He says only in a quiet 
way, but with obvious joy—and what churchman 
would not contemplate with joy such an end to his 
days? — 


After his release from prison, Mariana spent his remain- 
ing years composing commentaries on various books of the 
Bible and in re-editing his works. On February 16, 1624, 
his death brought to a close a life which had covered the 
period of nearly a century. 


How different this life must have been in out- 
ward circumstance to that other contemporary one 
across the Bay of Biscay. Shakespeare in busy, com- 
mercial London writing lines for players, immortal 
lines, it is true, but who knew that? And this priest 
in Toledo in cloistered traditionalism. ‘There is no 
way of comparing them, no sense in bringing up the 
subject at all, perhaps, yet both were such stars in 
our earthly crown, both worked with such gusto, 
the one in London fog, the other in the clear hard 
light of Spain, that their living and writing as con- 
temporaries ought somehow to count for human 
glory. It has not yet been said, I am afraid, that 
most of this book of Father Laures’s has to do with 
sixteenth-century notions about finance. They were 
valuable ideas to build upon. They are interesting 
now only to the historian; but more of us, in these 
days, are minded to know something of our intel- 
lectual foundations rather than to live blithely and 
unappreciatively on a glazed, but possibly opaque, 
contemporary surface. One is richer, far richer, 
for knowing that in sixteenth-century Spain Juan 


de Mariana lived, wrote, and came to grips with 
problems in such fashion as to set us further on our 
way. ‘These are riches, too, which grow by shar- 
ing. Our thanks to Father Laures for his having 
shared! 





Growth of a Government 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF ENGLAND IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURIES (1603-1784). By 
Epwarp RayMonp TurRNER. Volume II. Bal- 
timore: The John Hopkins Press. 1928. $7.50 


Reviewed by Lewis REx MILLER 


ROFESSOR TURNER has now completed 
the second stage of the arduous journey upon 
which he embarked when he undertook to 

examine in some detail the origins and operation of 
council and cabinet government in England up to 
the end of the eighteenth century. The second 
volume of his work on the Privy Council, which 
now appears, might well be entitled, “The Decline 
of the Privy Council,” for it deals largely with 
that period, from 1679 to the latter part of the fol- 
lowing century, when the Privy Council ceased to 
be the real governing body in England and lost 
much of its authority to Parliament and to the Cab- 
inet which unofficially superseded it. 

When Charles II. in 1679 was obliged to “re- 
form” the Privy Council by admitting to it mem- 
bers of the opposition, by limiting its membership 
to thirty, and by promising that important affairs 
of state would always be brought to its attention, 
instead of being acted upon by a small Cabal, he 
was apparently forced to act against the irresistible 
trend of the times. His “reform” was, indeed, as 
Professor Turner points out, less a constitutional 
measure than a mere political expedient. The mem- 
bers of the opposition who had been admitted soon 
found it expedient to resign in order to remain in 
the good graces of the people, the Council com- 
menced again to grow in numbers—a tendency 
which has been evident ever since, until in 1922 the 
Privy Council of Great Britain contained no less 
than 320 members—, and in an increasing degree 
the really important affairs of government were 
transacted not by the Privy Council, but by a com- 
mittee of that council. ‘This committee, originally 
the committee on foreign affairs, and commonly 
referred to simply as “the Committee,” eventually 
resolved itself into the Cabinet Council, which has 
ever since retained the real executive power in the 
British government. 

In the eighteenth century, the Privy Council in 
England begins to assume that character which is to- 
day so mystifying to the American observer, of a 
dignified and reputable governmental body which 
seldom or never meets except for ceremonial pur- 
poses, and which has no power. Important matters 
of government continued to come before the Privy 
Council in the eighteenth century, but it met less 
frequently, and seldom did more than to give for- 
mal sanction and approval to decisions. previously 
arrived at in committee. Professor Turner brings 
out the interesting fact that the King, who during 
the eighteenth century ceased attending meetings 
of the Cabinet, continued to be present, at least 
during the first half of the century, at meetings of 
the Privy Council. In relation to the total num- 
ber of meetings of the Council, the King was 
present even more frequently in the eighteenth than 
he had been in the seventeenth century. This, how- 
ever, marked a decline in the royal authority, for 
the Cabinet, not the Privy Council, was now the 
real executive power. 

In the present volume, the author does not under- 
take to treat of the all-important committee of for- 
eign affairs. This will have its. rightful place in 
Professor Turner’s study of the Cabinet Council, 
which forms the next section of his monumental 
work, and which is to be published later. 

This second volume contains much material that 
is supplementary to the contents of Volume I, such 
as chapters on the standing committees of the Privy 
Council from 1603 onward, and an Appendix of 
additions and corrections to the first volume. There 
is also an informative chapter on Associated Coun- 
cils, notably those dealing with trade and planta- 
tions. 

The work ends very abruptly, and one regrets 
that there is no brief retrospective chapter summing 
up the principal conclusions formed from the exami- 
nation of so vast an amount of material. 
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War Guilt 


THE IMMEDIATE ORIGINS OF THE 
WAR (28th June—4th August, 1914). By 
PIERRE RENOuvIN. ‘Translated by THEODORE 
CARSWELL Hume. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1928. $4. 

Reviewed by Cartton J. H. Hayes 
Columbia University 
ERE is a lucid, unimpassioned exposition 
of the course of those diplomatic nego- 
tiations which in the fateful summer of 

1914 eventuated in the World War. The book 
was hailed, when it first appeared in French two 
years ago, as one of the three or four very best 
studies of the grave question of war guilt: it firmly 
established the reputation of its author as a careful 
student and judicious interpreter of the multitudi- 
nous evidence in the case. To Professor Seymour 
and to the Yale University Press American and 
English readers can now be grateful that such a 
capital study has been made available to them in 
their own language. Mr. Hume’s translation is 
not always happy—he makes princes “accede” to 
thrones, and his much used phrase “to tell the truth” 
sometimes creates the unfortunate impression that 
the author must be keeping something back—but it 
is as good as the average and in the main it is re- 
liable. 

M. Renouvin is a Frenchman and a maimed 
veteran of the World War, but these facts make 
him none the less an outstanding scholar. Profes- 
sor of the History of the Great War at the Uni- 
versity of Paris and Director of the French War 
Library and Museum, he is a “revisionist,” that is, 
he weighs impartially all the documents which are 
now accessible and which may throw light on the 
diplomatic situation from June to August, 1914, 
all the German and Austrian documents, all the 
Russian and Serb and British documents as well as 
those that are French, and he “revises” thoroughly 
and basically the myths and fantasies and falsifica- 
tions which passed muster in Allied countries from 
1914 to 1918 as proofs of the sole guilt of the Cen- 
tral Empires. For example, he demonstrates con- 
clusively the falsity of the notion put into circula- 
tion by Ambassador Morgenthau that the Kaiser 
convened at Potsdam on July fifth a Grand Coun- 
cil of officials and financial magnates who conspired 
together to precipitate the war. He, moreover, 
points out in considerable detail the complicity of 


‘Serbian officials in the plots against Austria and par- 


ticularly in the assassination of the Archduke, the 
restraining influence which Germany at a late hour 
sought to exercise on Austria, and the criminally 
dangerous activity of military and civil agents of 
the Czar which drove Russia into general mobili- 
zation and evoked Germany’s decisive ultimatum. 
It may be, in respect of this last point, that some 
critics will think M. Renouvin is a bit too kind to 
Sazonov, the Russian Foreign Minister, but in other 
respects there can be little doubt that he has been 
scrupulously fair to both the Central Empires and 
to the Entente. Obviously he does not hold to the 
theory of Germany’s sole guilt, and in this sense 
he is a “revisionist.” 
es SS 

If, however, “revisionism” means what one of 
its American exponents now says it means, the com- 
plete whitewashing of Germany and the imputing 
of chief or sole guilt to Russia and France and 
Britain, then M. Renouvin is not a “revisionist.” 
He cannot find in any of the documents, and he has 
studied them first-hand, any such incriminating evi- 
dence against the Entente. After commenting on 
the significant réle played in the later stages of the 
crisis of 1914 by the entangling complication of 
alliances and especially by the preponderating influ- 
ence of the military leaders, he declares: 


In order to formulate a precise judgment upon the ques- 
tion of war responsibility, it is essential to return to the 
time when the governments were still able to call them- 
selves the masters of their own actions. More attention 
must be paid to the deliberate steps which created the con- 
ditions of the conflict—to the decisions which were thought- 
fully arrived at in the quiet of the various chancelleries dur- 
ing their moments of greater leisure. The military provo- 
cation of July, 1914, was determined by a diplomatic pro- 
vocation. The connecting link between them was furnished 
by the Austrian declaration of war upon Serbia. Now, 
Germany and Austria were alone in desiring this provoca- 
tion. It is true that they had reason to feel uneasy; 
Nationalistic movements were threatening the very existence 
of the Dual Monarchy, and, indirectly, the position of the 
German Empire. But they would not consent to any solu- 
tion other than that of violent action. They had agreed 
upon the program after careful deliberation, having coolly 


considered all the possible consequences of their action. So 
far as the immediate origins of the conflict are concerned, 
that is the one fact which dominates all the others. 


Of course, M. Renouvin is treating only of the 
immediate origins of the war, only of the diplo- 
matic developments during one month of 1914. He 
leaves out of account the sequence of events which 
at least since 1870 had been creating an interna- 
tional situation favorable to a World War and a 
situation for which all the Entente Powers and both 
the Central Powers and even the United States 
must bear some measure of responsibility, or, if you 
choose, guilt. Likewise he leaves out of account 
the nationalist preachments of press and rostrum 
which, flooding forth intermittently before July 
1914 and steadily thereafter, in Germany and 
France, in Serbia and Austria, in Britain and Rus- 
sia, nerved the diplomats and finally compelled them 
to do their best for their respective countries and 
their worst for the world at large. In M. Renou- 
vin’s very restricted field, he modestly confesses that 
different constructions can honestly be put upon the 
same documents and that his work is by no means 
definitive. Not even the facts, let alone the inter- 
pretation, of the diplomatic history ef July, 1914, 
can be fully set forth until all the archives of 
France and Italy and Britain and Serbia, as well as 
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those of Germany, Austria, and Russia, are accessi- 
ble to historians. 

It will be a long time, if ever, before any gen- 
erally acceptable final judgment can be rendered 
upon the relative amount of guilt attributable to the 
several actors in the colossal tragedy of 1914. The 
best thing for the layman to do in the meantime is 
to avoid jheat and seek light. He will do well to 
eschew all his wartime prejudices and to pray 
ardently that he may be saved from developing 
counter-prejudices. He will be a wise “revisionist” 
if he dethrones the Emperor William II. as the 
Lucifer of the World War, but he may be a very 
silly “revisionist” if he then proceeds to elevate 
M. Poincaré or Lord Grey to the dizzy eminence 
af satanic majesty. “Toward these ends it will be 
of incalculable service to the layman if he will give 
eye to the sane studies of such competent historians 
as Professor Sidney Fay in America and Professor 
Pierre Renouvin in France. 

connie 

For the first time in the history of bibliography, 
an attempt is being made to include in one volume 
a record of all private presses, with check-lists of 
their books. In addition, a few outstanding printers 
and publishers who have been or are working in 
what may be called the private press tradition are 
included. ‘The purpose is to provide a comprehen- 
sive handbook for collectors whose interests range 
from personal expression to fine typography in gen- 
eral. 

Publication is assured, and the text has already 
appeared serially in The Publishers’ Weekly of New 
York City. Collection of historical and bibliograph- 
ical data is a large and difficult endeavor and the 
compiler, Will Ransom, 500 Sherman Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, U. S. A., welcomes and will appre- 
ciate assistance. 


The New Theology 


CURRENT CHRISTIAN THINKING. By 
GerRALD Birney Smiru. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1928. $2. 

Reviewed by BERNARD IppINGs BELL 
T used to be complained that Christians are 
illogical. The charge now seems to be that 
they are too logical altogether. The really 
modern religious people are those who have learned 
from modern science that experiment is everything. 

You are not supposed ever to arrive at anything. 

The black beast is no longer the Devil. 

ture now to be avoided is the Philosopher. Only 

physics matters. Metaphysics belongs to the ado- 
lescence of the race. At least that is the impression 
one gets from reading this book, written by a Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University of Chicago. 
More and more, he tells us, religious thinkers of 
the really up-to-date sort are “ceasing to attempt 
to find some revelation from which may be derived 
knowledge inaccessible to natural human experi- 
ence. All that we can know must come through 
human inquiry; and they are beginning to insist 
that this inquiry shall be an investigation of the 
resources and meaning of this natural world.” 

(Italics ours.) 

What Dr. Smith does not in the least seem to 
understand is that, while the resources may be dis- 
covered by scientific investigation, the meaning sim- 
ply cannot be so discovered. Science is a strictly 
limited thing, limited essentially to quantity obser- 
vation. It asks “What” and “Whence” and 
“Whither” and “How.” It never asks “Why.” 
If it did, it would that instant cease to be science. 
Essentially science never answers even the question 
“What.” What is anything you please? Science 
says, “This is such and such.” The definition in- 
volves one or more terms, each of which must then 
itself be defined. Each further definition involves 
more need of definition. The end is a vast and 
basic mystery, none the less a metaphysical mys- 
tery because you happen to call it “energy.” 

Dr. Smith talks about “ 
verse due to modern science rather than to idealis- 
tic philosophy” as the determinant of the new the- 
ology. Science has no conception of the universe. 
Often scientists have. Some of them are Deter- 
minists. But their Determinism is of course a mat- 
ter of metaphysical theory. It is not in the least 
based on their science. Others are Pantheists, but 
their Pantheism is due to this same idealistic phi- 
losophy which Dr. Smith condemns. It is not scien- 
tific. Others are, as Pasteur was and Pupin is, 
Catholic theists, but they at least know better than 
to say that their qualitative description of what is, 
is based on science. It is founded on faith, like 
everybody else’s metaphysical theory. 


The crea- 


a conception of the uni- 


& & & 


If this book is really an accurate or adequate 
compendium of the sort of thing which passes mus- 
ter as the latest in religious thinking, no wonder 
there is a growing number of scientific men who 
echo the cry of a young but very able physiologist 
who said at a dinner not long ago, “I do not know 
which is the more obnoxious to a real scientist—the 
Fundamentalist, who thinks we scientists know 
nothing, or the Modernist, who thinks that we know 
everything.” Nobody can doubt the earnestness of 
the man who wrote this present volume, but one 
cannot help wondering where he learned his science. 

Nor can some at least of his contentions make 
any great appeal to the ordinary man who, what- 
ever else he values, is apt to include honesty as not 
‘the best policy, but also the prime requisite of 
cholarly and gentlemanly living. One hesitates 
to accuse any writer of lack of this primary virtue, 
but in this case it can hardly be helped. What can 
be more, shall we say unfortunate, than to use words 


generally accepted as having a certain meaning and 
read into them new definitions of your own in 
order either to avoid unpleasant consequences or to 
promote some new purpose. After 
scribed, with approval, a scheme of’ regarding God 
not as a reality but merely as a symbol of the spirit 
of society, giving Him the same sort of significance 
as “Alma Mater” has to a collegian (the sublime 
comparison is Dr. Smith’s, not ours), he goes on to 
say: “The obvious advantage of this reinterpretation 
of God is that it enables Christian groups to con- 
tinue to use familiar words and religious rituals 
which are fraught with great emotional power, 


having de- 
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while at the same time directing the emotion” to 
other and merely social ends. Dr. Smith does not 
say that this is Ais position. It is the position of a 
colleague of his, Professor Ames. The point is that 
Dr. Smith, too, seems to think this sort of thing is 
cricket. 

At a time when men like Professor Whitehead 
of Harvard and Professor Streeter of Oxford and 
a host of others are making more and more plain 
that the science of the moment is vitally in need, 
for its own advancement if for no other reason, 
of philosophical interpretation, it seems unfortunate 
that many well-meaning theologians (if one may 
call those “theo-logians” who doubt whether God 
is a possible concept and are of the opinion that logic 
is a hindrance to learning) should be, to put it none 
too elegantly, licking scientific boots. There are 
plenty of them who do it; often charming men of 
considerable erudition, like Dr. Smith. 





Sumerian Discoveries 
UR EXCAVATIONS Volume I, AL-’UBAID. 
By H. R. Hatt and C, LEonarp Woo tey, 
with Chapters by C. J. Gapp and Sir ArrHuR 
Kerru. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1927. $15. 
Reviewed by AsH'ron SANBORN 


HIS volume, admirable in form and content, 

is the beginning of a series issued by the 

British Museum and the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania which will record the 
archxological results of their joint expedition to 
Mesopotamia. ‘The fortunes of war, which in an- 
cient days razed the famous cities of the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley, have rather ironically in modern 
time been the indirect cause of resurrecting some of 
from the dust. Abraham’s home town, Ur 
of the Chaldees as it is familiarily known from 
Old ‘Testament history, is the principal site on 
which the joint expedition of the two museums has 


them 


worked since 1914, resuming there investigations 
first made possible by the circumstances of the 
Crimean War and undertaken on behalf of the 
British Museum by J. E. Taylor in 1853. At 
Ur the recent discovery of royal burials, rich with 
much of their original funerary equipment still in- 
tact, has yielded a treasure of great intrinsic and 
artistic value, some parts of which have been pub- 
lished in The Ilustrated London News, but which 
will ultimately appear in the series initiated by the 
present volume. , 

Tell al-’?Ubaid (Mound of the Little Slave) is 
a subsidiary site in the desert about four miles west 
of Ur. On this inconspicuous knoll, a small nat- 
ural “island” of river silt rising above the plain not 
far from the Euphrates as it ran in those days, sur- 
rounded by low-lying land, partly cultivated, partly 
swamp, fishermen and primitive husbandmen in the 
neolithic or possibly in the chalcolithic state of cul- 
tural development built their humble village of 
mud-plastered reeds and timber in the fourth mil- 
lennium B. C., and here buried their dead with 
trust in a continued conscious existence of the in- 
dividual after death evidenced by the presence in 
the graves of the household pots, the weapons, im- 
plements, and ornaments of daily life. The pottery 
is fortunately abundant (for pottery is one of the 
archologist’s reliable guides in establishing se- 
quence in a group of graves), and Mr. Woolley 
presents a corpus of material which will undoubt- 
edly remain of permanent value as a basis for the 
chronology of pre-Sumerian and early Sumerian 
vase forms. Furthermore, the pottery painted with 
geometric designs, here for the first time definitely 
assignable to the early Sumerian age, is significant 
because its similarity to the painted wares of other 
early civilizations, indicates that the Sumerians were 
included in that general community of culture 
which extended from Thessaly by way of Asia 
Minor through Turkestan and Eastern Persia even 
to China. 

But who were the ancient Sumerians, and of 
what stock? Judging from the racial features of 
this people as shown both by their skeletal remains, 
—which Sir Arthur Keith of the Royal College of 
Surgeons has carefully studied,—and by their living 
descendants, the modern Mesopotamians, they com- 
bined the Iranian and Semitic strains, representing 
a transition between these two types but retaining 
rather more of the Iranian, as seen in the prevailing 
type of Persia today, than of the Semitic stock. 

The most important historical document recov- 


> 


ered from the site is a small stone foundation-tablet 
from the ruins of the mud-brick temple bearing 
an inscription stating that A-anni-padda, son of 
Mes-anni-padda, both Kings of Ur, built the tem- 
ple for the goddess Nin-khursag, who was here the 
patroness of farm and dairy, worshipped by herds- 
men in a shrine set far away from the city in the 
fields among the cows. ‘This inscription reveals 
the First Dynasty of Ur as an historical reality and 
restores to the list of Sumerian rulers known hith- 
erto the long lost name of A-anni-padda. The 
date of his reign, however, still remains a matter 
of conjecture, and must depend on the view taken 
of Babylonian chronology as a whole; Messrs. 
Woolley and Hall cannot accept Langdon’s date 
of about 4000 B. C. for this king and conserva- 
tively suggest 3100 B. C. as the earliest date pos- 
sible. 

Of extraordinary interest are the decorations 
from the facade of the original temple. They in- 
clude copper-sheathed and mosaic-covered columns 
from the portico; a large relief of copper, probably 
from above the entrance doorway, representing the 
lion-headed eagle, Imgig, grasping two stags by 
their tails; a series of copper bulls modelled in the 
round; the heads and foreparts of four large lions, 
of thin copper over a core of bitumen, which stood, 
perhaps, as guardians at the portal; copper reliefs 
of bulls from a frieze; and the remains of an inlay 
frieze of men and animals, the figures sometimes 
in limestone, sometimes in shell, representing pas- 
toral scenes of priests milking the sacred cows of 
the goddess and storing the milk, of cattle advanc- 
ing in file, and other scenes with mythological 
animals. “These remarkable objects of art, unriv- 
alled by anything of similar nature from any early 
Babylonian site, have been shared by the Museums 
in Baghdad, London, and Philadelphia. 





Essays, Literary and Social 


JOHN THE COMMON WEAL. By Henry 
Noste MacCracken. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 

SOUTHERN LITERARY STUDIES. 


ALPHONSO SMITH. The same, 


By C. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR W. CoLTon 

HE volume by President MacCracken con- 

tains his three Weil Lectures on American 

Citizenship. John the Common Weal is 
this citizen, this everybody or ordinary man, his in- 
terests, habits, and opinions. He is the foundation 
and everything comes home to him. But in the 
lecture called “A Complaint Against the Times’’ it 
is pointed out that he is neither satisfactory nor very 
satisfied, in respect to the practice of his social order 
or his political democracy. He has a rather poor 
opinion of his elected or appointed officials, and is 
none too aware of, or interested in, the fact that 
he is largely to blame for it. 

The social situation in America is peculiar and 
the processes going on extraordinary enough, but I 
do not find President MacCracken’s analysis espe- 
cially profound, and doubt whether his judgments 
and his attitude very much represent the actual 
John. Public opinion means either the greatest 
common denominator of a hundred million opin- 
ions, or a majority of them, or the general impres- 
sion you and I may gain from those opinions which 
are of a kind to make an impression on our own 
particular consciousness. By “public opinion” or 
“What John Thinks” we intend to mean the first 
and really mean the last. 

Two tendencies more satisfactory, however, 
President MacCracken finds in contemporary Amer- 
ican life: the one dealt with in the lectures called 
Leisure and Loyalties is trusteeship; the other, in 
the lecture called Neighborhood, is the citizen’s rela- 
tion to the smaller community in which he lives. 

Trusteeship is properly an unsalaried service out- 
side of one’s daily work and personal occupation. 
President MacCracken prefers as a trustee an active 
rather than a retired business man, for the latter 
is apt to take the trust too busily. The best situa- 
tion is where initiative lies with the executive, and 
the trustees are a body of authority and review. 
There are few places in this country without ex- 
amples of trusteeship. Organizations of all kinds, 
associations of all sorts are in the hands of trus- 
tees, whatever name may be given them. ‘There is 
perhaps more public service given by voluntary than 
by political bodies, and the character of the service 
is higher. 
in limestone, sometimes in shell, representing pas- 


—— 
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to do as the good Samaritan did, namely to step in 
where you see you are needed. ‘The essential jg 
direct service in the things at hand. In his “Com. 
plaint against the Times” President MacCracken 
says that Vassar is opposed to the granting of hon- 
orary degrees, But, instead of regarding this posi- 
tion as high-minded refusal to use that convenient 
method of attracting donations, it might be re- 
garded as an unneighborlike refusal to perform a 
service at hand. Most honorary degrees from the 
better universities have no interested purpose or 
effect. For the most part they are honorable honors, 
more distinctly such perhaps than any others in this 
country. To walk uprightly among temptations is 
a better example than to shy off from them. The 
honorary degree can be, and I suspect generally is, 
a social service. Our universities are serving the 
public—the better universities, if you like, and the 
better public—in more ways than by recitations 
and lectures. 

For instance, the growing phenomenon of the 
University Presses, might have been listed among 
Dr. MacCracken’s more cheering signs of the times, 
The Oxford is the great leader and example, but 
several American presses are issuing catalogues of 
immediate interest and increasing bulk — among 
them now the press of the University of North 
Carolina. 

Professor Smith died in 1924, a known man in 
academic circles both here and abroad, an inspiring 
teacher to a generation at the Universities of North 
Carolina, and Virginia, and at Annapolis. This 
volume is a small collection of addresses and fugi- 
tive essays, nearly all of them on southern literature 
or southern men, 

-& & of 

Academic circles are conservative, no doubt, and 
the South still more so. Professor Smith’s is alto- 
gether the point of view of a generation gone. A 
book that starts off with two stanzas from Brown- 
ing as a motto—from Browning at his most blatant 
in optimism—is “dated.” “Greet the unseen with 
a cheer” is a Rotarian sentiment not appetizing to 
the critical nowadays. But indeed inspiring teach- 
ers of a generation ago were not at all of the sur- 
sum corda kind. I sat under one who was a grim 
pessimist, whose method of “debunking bunk” was 
as devastating as that of any disgusted contemporary 
one can think of. Youth catches power from power. 
Fire is fire whether it burns rubbish or warms the 
hands. You can light your own candle at either, 
and go your way to your own ends. 


For Professor Smith as a critic one has to make 


allowances, but having made them, it is discover- 
able that his criticism is not all the popular com- 
monplace of a vanished age. His classification of 
Poe’s stories as A and B stories, is ingenious and 
seems to be true. In the A type (“Fall of the 
House of Usher,” etc.) the lines of interest converge 
and culminate at the apex, whereas the B type of 
story has two equal sections or semicircles, that is, 
the mystery is developed in the first half and solved 
in the second. Poe was a very conscious technician. 
In fact he said so himself, very plainly, but we are 
only beginning to realize it. We have been mainly 
aware of his temperament, while he was mainly 
aware of his technique. 





According to a despatch to the New York Times, 
after extended deliberations and much opposition 
which was led by Premier Poincaré, himself a mem- 
ber of the French Academy, the French Govern- 
ment has increased the pay of Academicians for the 
first time since 1795. Under the new decree the 
Academicians will receive annual salaries of 5,000 
francs (about $200) each, and the life secretary 
will get 18,000 francs (about $720) annually in 
addition to his apartment. 
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Psychological Theory 


PSYCHOLOGIES OF 1925. POWELL LEC- 
TURES IN PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY. 
Edited by Cant Murcuison. Worcester, Mass.: 
Clark University. 

Reviewed by RaLtpH Barton PERRY 
Harvard University 
N the 18g90’s William James cried for a 
Galileo or a Lavoisier to lift psychology from 
its “flat descriptive level.” ‘Thirty-five years 

have passed, and the Messiah has not yet appeared, 
or at any rate none has appeared whose credentials 
are generally accepted. Perhaps the best proof that 
a branch of investigation has become a “science” 
is afforded by its ceasing to trouble itself about the 
matter. The doubtful sciences, such as history, 
economics, sociology and ethics, are those which are 
most insistent on being “scientific.” Psychology 
evidently still belongs to this list. Its repeated dec- 
larations of independence, and its irreverent repudi- 
ations of that parental philosophy from which it 
sprang, argue that the weaning process is not yet 
completed. 

The predicament of psychology does not consist 
merely in theoretical doubts. There is no science 
that is not afflicted with such doubts. Physics has 
no clear conception of the ultimate constitution of 
matter, or of the meaning of the attribute “physi- 
cal”; biologists are divided as to the nature of life 
and the possibility of explaining it in physico-chemi- 
cal terms. The predicament which distinguishes 
psychology from its sister-sciences is a divided and 
conflicting program of research. The work of a 
science does not begin to become fruitful and cumu- 
lative, until there is an established technique and a 
body of generally accepted laws. ‘The title of the 
present volume means that psychologists are not 
even agreed on their problems, or on the kind of 
explanation which is to be regarded for the purpose 
of psychology as authentic and definitive. The 
Editor of the present volume expresses the belief 
that in psychology “experimental methods are 
largely instances of the more or less systematic 
theories of the experimenter.” So long as that is the 
case it can scarcely be expected that the result ar- 
rived at by different investigators will be com- 
mensurable and systematic. 
the demand for a second edition of this book, and 
the plans, already matured, for another volume of 
the same type in 1930, afford evidence both of the 
popular interest in psychology, and of the interest 
of psychologists in one another. If the much- 
needed Galileo or Lavoisier fails to appear, it will 
not be for lack of encouragement. 

es Ss 

The “psychologies of 1925” are divided into 
“Behaviorism,” represented by John B. Watson and 
Walter S. Hunter; “Dynamic” Psychology, repre- 
sented by Robert S$. Woodwarth; “Gestalt,” repre- 
sented by Kurt Koffka and Wolfgang Kohler; 
“Purposive,” represented by Morton Prince and 
William McDougall: “Reaction,” represented by 
Knight Dunlap; and “Structural,” represented, or, 
rather, expounded, by Madison Bantley. 

For Dr. Watson, Behaviorism is a reduction of 
human nature to inherited or unconditioned reflexes 
(to be observed in the infant), and conditioned re- 
flexes or habits. The Watsonian Behaviorist, fur- 
thermore, “recognizes no such thing as mental 
traits, dispositions, or tendencies,” and consigns “to 
the waste-basket the work of his predecessors.” 
Professor Hunter is less uncompromising in his 
statements, and calls the study of behavior “anthro- 
ponany,” in order to leave room for a “psychology” 
that shall study human nature “indirectly,” through 
its “environment” (that is, its field of experience). 
Neither author meets the common objections against 
Watsonism: such, for example, as its failure to 
provide for inherited traits that mature after in- 
fancy, its failure to explain the higher types of 
learning to which the older principles of habit- 
formation do not appear to apply, and its “waste- 
basket” method of getting rid of traditional 
difficulties. | Professor Woodwarth’s “Dynamic” 
Psychology and Professor Dunlap’s “Reaction” 
Psychology do not seem to be essentially different. 
They both conceive mind (at least for psychology ) 
in terms of “stimulus” and “response,” and thus 
ally themselves with behaviorism; they both con- 
strue response to include the experience privately 
observed and reported by the psychological subject, 
and so make terms with the introspectionist; they 
both emphasize complex unities of function and pat- 


Meanwhile, however, 


tern, to appease the “Gestalt”? School; they even 
have a kind word to say for “‘Purpose”: their views, 
in other words, are eclectic and conciliatory. Pro- 
fessors Kohler and Koffka restate their well-known 
view that both overt behavior and introspectively 
observable experience are to be explained not as 


‘ 


aggregations of elements, but as wholes (“configu- 
rations,” “‘Gestalten”) which so act as to complete 
themselves or maintain themselves in equilibrium. 
Dr. Prince and Professor McDougall both attack 
Watsonian Behaviorism, the former because it leaves 
latter 
Professor Bentley, in the name of “Struc- 
turalism,” pays a pious tribute to the refined intro- 
spective analysis which not long ago constituted the 


out consciousness, the because it leaves out 


pu rpc se. 


greater part of the work of psychology. 

It is the passing of this static introspectionism, 
in which the mind is conceived as a manifold of 
subjective states, to be analyzed into elements and 
described in terms of attributes, that is the one clear 
fact that emerges from the present book. Even Pro- 
fessor Bentley believes that “Structuralism” “repre- 
sents a closed chapter in psychological history.” 
However much the authors of this book differ 
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among themselves, there is an unmistakable like- 
ness—at least, of vocabulary. “Behavior,” “func- 
tion,” “process,” “activity,” “response,”—these are 
now the terms to conjure by. Otherwise, while the 
book is unquestionably interesting, it can scarcely 
be said to be illuminating. One reason for this is 
suggested by a chance remark of Professor Dun- 
lap’s. There are certain questions, he says, which 
“we can wisely leave to the philosophers, although 
among the philosophers we may include ourselves 
The writers of this book 
The fact is that most 
of the questions on which they are divided are philo- 


: ; a 
in our leisure moments. 
have not had enough leisure. 


sophical questions, and questions on which _phi- 
losophers have for some years been spending their 
working hours. What is the difference between a 
psychical and a physical fact? What is purpose? 
Is the field of perception subjective and private, or 
objective and public? What is the relation of a 
physical object to perception? What is the rela- 
tion of a mind to the organism in which it is 
“seated”? Although these and like questions are 
repeatedly raised in the present volume, there is sur- 
prisingly little evidence that its authors are familiar 
with the contemporary philosophical literature that 
has ¢ them. The that 
much of the theorizing of these psychologists is 
crude and amateurish, while none of it is com- 
parable with the work that has been done on these 
underlying problems by James, Mach, Bergson, 
Dewey, Stout, Alexander, Husserl, Whitehead, 
Russell, Montague, Lovejoy, Nunn, and a dozen 
others that might be mentioned. While philosoph- 
ers read psychology, it has become unfashionable 
for psychologists to read philosophy, even though, 
as in the present volume, they devote their leisure 
to the same questions. 


grown up around result is 
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(In the absence of Mr. Morley, Mr. Bacon’s 
sonnets have been substituted for the usual Bowling 
Green.) 


_ . 
"he Dyspeptic Muse 
AN AMERICAN STATESMAN 
(R. M. S. Emetic) 
E was the heir of all the Vander Donks, 
Also a senator. Such bliss is mine 
I deemed him from his shirt-front’s ample 
shine 
A steward, and said blithely: “Bring a Bronx.” 
In human shell-games I don’t know my conchs. 
He proved quite human and I bought the wine 
Men call illegal and the Gods divine, 
“And drank the same with reminiscent honks.” 
And he was reading Lawrence, who, he said, 
Made to his mind a definite appeal. 
He seemed to like the tale of blood and steel 
And the launching of the Arab thunder bolt. 
“Revolt in the Desert” touched his heart and head— 
In what a desert might that man revolt? 
OTHER PEOPLE’S BUSINESS 
Keep us, O Lord, from poaching in strange ponds, 
And preaching priceless fundamental rot 
To Chinamen, who wish that we would not. 
Far rather let us stick to stocks and bonds, 
Mammon that only with the swag absconds. 
[ see no virtue in merely being shot 
By the bloody Cantonese, in some strange plot 
Hatched at the backs of Soviet beyonds. 
Oh let us mind our business. We have kept 
Our brother much too long, and he is tired 
Of our attentions which are not desired, 
Profitless to him. Our prying eyes have motes 
Which render restless hands a bit inept 
Save at their natural task of cutting throats. 


THERE BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD— 
I’m an old soldier now. ‘Twenty campaigns 

On all the more excitable frontiers 

Have taught me things much older than my years— 
Not that I reckon them among my gains. 

I do not count so much on brawn or brains. 
Either or both may fail you, it appears. 

| have been beaten, and have heard the jeers 

Of my inferiors—something which explains 

The definite scorn which I begin to feel 

For victory. 
How Fate delivers or puts by a blow, 
Reasonless, rhymeless. “That I suppose is why 
When the crowd hisses, or the trumpets peal, 
I think in either case it might be I. 


A DANGEROUS COAST 
These later nights I have seen lights I like not 
On that forlorn shore that I do not know. 
The leadsmen heave, but the armed plummets strike 

not. 

Though they have let a hundred fathom go. 
Yet in the dark far off I hear surf pounding 
On reefs whose nature I dare not surmise. 
And I gaze landward toward the hollow-sounding 
Roar, for there is no comfort in the skies. 
I am weary. What if there are empires yonder! 
The sheer fatigue and labor of the deep, 
Where like a spent bird with the wind I wander, 
Have robbed me of what hopes were mine to keep. 
Yet once I had the manhood to ensue them. 
These coasts are savage. Why did I come to them? 


A CENTRAL AMERICAN POLITICIAN 
You then were what the English call a “clark,” 
And we, less elegantly, style a clerk. 

I fancy that you did but little work 

In that old Bluefields warehouse dim and dark, 

You gave no sign of any vivid spark 

Of spirit that your homely tasks might irk. 

Nor had you any faintest ray or quirk 

Of humor for a Northerner to mark. 

And fifteen years have led you through what scenes, 

Landings of troops, and battles in the streets, 

Assassinations, onsets, and retreats, 

Financial dickers, constitutions mended 

Under the eyes of dubious marines, 

Whose meaning you have never comprehended. 
; LEeonarD Bacon. 


I have won too, and I know 
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The Dawn Man 


PRIMITIVE ART. By Franz Boas. 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1928. 
Reviewed by Mary Austin 

RANZ BOAS begins his treatise on Primi- 

tive Art with the indispensable certainty 

that there is no such thing as “primitive 

man,” but only man primitively conditioned. The 
condition inferior 
Intericrly 


Cam- 


man’s 
knowledge of the objective world. 

the Dawn man is as you and I, or in 
Dr. Boas’s own “the that make 
primitive man think as he does are equally present 
in our own minds,” 


which is definitive is 
even 
words causes 
Boas repudiates the idea en- 
tertained by some of his contemporaries, of a close 
woven historical sequence of art forms and cultural 
patterns. Dr. Boas is, in fact, singularly free from 
those theoretical prepossessions which beset the 
archzologist attempting to present the art of primi- 
tive society. He sees it as, before everything else, 
human phenomona, subject to the alterations, fluc- 
tuations, and interruptions of the social function. 
Boas begins with fixity of form as the prerequisite 
to an esthetic ideal, which is inextricably bound up 
“There is nothing to 
show,” he says, “that the mere contemplation of 
nature or of natural objects, develops a sense of 
fixed form. Neither have we any proof that a 
definite stylistic form develops . . . purely 

of the imagination of the workman.” On this 
basis of the inseparability of technical excellence 


with technical experience. 


from esthetic standardization, tribal arts are shown 
developing artistic expressiveness and technical vir- 
tuosity in the male or female line according as the 
material provided by the natural’ environment falls 
logically into the hands of men or women. 

Another clarifying distinction made by 
shown as determining the quality of the art product, 
Thus a 
design intended to ornament a thing of use will 
be executed with the utmost technical precision, «for 
says Boas—and this is an item that writers attempt- 
ing to depict the life of primitive man should keep 
well in mind—“among uncontaminated primitives 
slovenly workmanship does not occur.” But if the 
design or the article decorated is intended as a 
message, 2 communication, a temporary link in a 
chain of ideation, its workmanship will exhibit the 
transitory nature of its employment. Again, Boas 
calls attention to the disregard of the decorator who 


Boas, 


is its purposefulness as an end or a means. 


works as an artist in design, on skin or cloth, of 
the ultimate disposition of the material, comparing 
the Plains Indian painting a complete design on 
a Buffalo hide which will later be interrupted or 
partially cut away in the making of a box or a 
pouch, to our own method of designing a web of 
cloth which in the making of a dress will :be en- 
tirely disregarded. By such clarifications he escapes 
the theoretical cul-de-sac of the ethnologist whose 
method has been to attempt to fit a great many 
museum specimens into a predetermined pattern of 
creative activity. 

Possibly the book would have been more acurately 
described as a study of primitive design than by the 
comprehensive term Art, for 298 of its 356 pages 
are confined to decorative design, and only fifty 
pages given to literature, music, and the dance, 
nothing whatever being said of mimetics and 
formal drama. Of primitive literature, the best is 
said of poetry, of which Dr. Boas has made one of 
the most important collections. What he has to say 
of it relates chiefly to form, and to the item of 
overlapping rhythms which is further exemplified 
in the chapters on design. Probably modern art, 
both in textile design and in literature, has been 
best served by such recent studies of the orchestra- 
tion of many rhythms, rhythms of color and form 
and symmetry, of tone and rhyme and movement, 
made accessible to us through the work of Ameri- 
can researchers in the field of Amerindian art. 
For the beginner in this field Dr. Boas’s comment 
is warmly recommended. Equally the special chap- 
ters on the Art of the North Pacific Coast, a field 
in which Dr. Boas is the outstanding authority, will 
serve as a model for intensive study of local areas. 

It is impossible: within ordinary reviewing space 
to list all the practical excellencies of Dr. Boas’s 
book. Its omissions are at any rate such as will 
make for simplification without at the same time, 
setting up any false measures of relative value. Of 
the studies of literary form, inadequate as they are, 
it can be readily admitted that nothing has been 
said which a more comprehensive inquiry will com- 
pel resaying. 





I can’t move with- 
out somebody confronting me with the word. 
I go to my office, the phone rings—“Dr; Wat- 
son, the Philadelphia Blade is on the wire and they 


AM sick of “psychology.” 


want to know whether you ever saw a robin get 
drunk from eating decayed china berries?” It rings 
again—“The New York Ledger wants to come in 
for an interview on ‘Whether women dress for men 
or for each other.’” ‘The St. Louis Herald wants 
to know whether you agree with Count Keyserling 
when he says that American men are being made 
neuters by American women—the Boston Times 
wants to interview you on ‘Whether easy divorces 
will finally do away with marriage’—the Pitts- 
burgh News wants to know whether children who 
grow up without being kissed by their parents will 
know how to neck when they grow older—the Chi- 
cago Sun wants to know how your psychology dif- 
fers from that of the Russian physiologist, Pavlov.” 
I tell them that it doesn’t differ and they say that 
it must differ or else they won’t be able to get a 
story out of it. “The Associated Newspaper Syn- 
dicate wants to find out from you whether you think 
behaviorism is ruining the moral fibre of the nation 
and if not why not?” 

The world seems to be psychology mad. On 
every side we hear that so-and-so has written a mar- 
velous psychological play, that someone else has 
written a deep psychological novel, that still another 
author has written a thrilling psychological mystery 
story. I immediately fall for the last since I love 
mystery stories. I start to read it and wonder when 
the psychology is to begin. Over on the last page— 





JOHN B. WATSON 


maybe it was the next to the last—psychology is 
brought in like the gods in the old miracle plays. 
The author got his plot into such a jam that only 
a deus ex machina could do the extricating. <A 
charming woman gently reared from infancy with 
no opportunity for learning the technique of vil- 
lainy is seen driving a car at breakneck speed to- 
wards a cliff. 
combat by a blow from a monkey wrench which 


The heroine has been made hors de 


could have been wielded only by the village black- 
The villainess evidently means to jump to 
safety from the moving car and send the sweet in- 
jured heroine hurtling down the cliff. It turns out 
that the pa of the gently reared villainess had been 
something of a crook. Although he died or dis- 
appeared shortly after the birth of the villainess, 
nevertheless, she inherited his tendencies. Where 
did the author get his psychology or his biology if 
From the worn-out threadbare theory 


smith. 


you prefer? 
of Lombroso, now more than half a century old, that 
children of criminals turn out to be criminals. Bred 
in the atmosphere of crime and in the technique 
of crime—how could they be other than criminals 
when they grow up? 


I go to a psychological play. It turns out that 


ED ME 
By JOHN 


the much man-handled heroine who had only g 
doting rich father to guide her, sees a man who 
might have functioned as a real bridegroom. Her 
inferiority complex immediately overwhelms _ her 
(imagine that of a well browned New York flap. 
per) and she pines away for months and months 
and, just as the hero who has been especially im- 
ported for this interview, pins a rose in his lapel, she 
dies. Of course there was a consultation of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists. She died from lack of 
will to live. Her inferiority complex robbed her 
of all incentives. I have searched into human na- 
ture quite a bit and I have never found a charac- 
ter like this. Any New York woman who has lived 
the life of the heroine would snatch the hair off 
her hero’s head in her haste to take him. And 
would the fact that she was no longer a virgin deter 
her? No, such women were buried with Queen 
Victoria—as a matter of fact they never lived, 
Actual observations of life shows that human infe- 
riorities never appear suddenly. They are traceable 
throughout the life history of the individual, back 
to infancy. Here again we find the author let- 
ting down the god, psychology, suddenly on his 
stage. This time not to get his character out of a 
mess but to make a plot possible for his play. If 
he had talked to a good psychologist (and I do not 
refer to D. H. Lawrence) there would have been 
no play and at least one behaviorist would have no 
chance for an hour’s nap in the early evening. 
es OM & 

A book just out is sent me—‘‘Won’t you please 
review this strong psychological novel?” 

It is a story about a neurasthenic French family. 
The chief character, a girl much in love with a 
sick doctor to whom she has never spoken, is badly 
hemmed in by her father. She “accidentally on 
purpose” pushes him down the steps one evening 
and kills him. She can’t marry the doctor—he 
doesn’t love her and he knew all the time she’s 
pushed her daddy down the stairs. She goes crazy. 

If some good psychiatrist turned novelist (again 
I do not speak of D. H. Lawrence) had written 
this up accurately I would have been both interested 
and instructed. But the writer was playing on an 
instrument he knew very little about. 

Would a writer today, ignorant of chemistry, talk 
about putting x, y and z together and producing a 
new compound Br No, he would be laughed at 
as a fool. Would a writer ignorant of the Men- 
delian law in biology talk about the physical char- 
acteristics he would get in the first and second gen- 
erations if he mated A with B? No, he wouldn’t 
dare. Yet authors and playwrights, just as ignorant 
of psychology, have no hesitation about mixing psy- 
chological ingredients and producing some new 
structure. For example, making the character in 
the end go insane or commit suicide. Why?—be- 
cause the public is stupidly ignorant of psychology, 
far more ignorant of it than of chemistry and 
physics. The author can get away with it. The 
author himself is not wholly to blame. He is as 
ignorant as his public that there is something known 
about psychology today and that he’d better leave 
it alone until he has had time to study it. 

re 

A host of literary and dramatic alchemists have 
grown up in every country since Freud gave us his 
devil of an unconscious. I don’t know any way of 
escaping the avalanche of such books. 
time will cure it. Education of the public will 
help. We all try to be so sophisticated. We think 
it is a sign of culture and sophistication to read the 
books and plays of psychopathic authors about still 
I think such books 
have their place, but I want them written by a 
healthy man (or woman) who knows his psychopaths 
the way Sinclair Lewis knew his Main Street or his 
Elmer Gantry, the way Anita Loos knew her blonde 
and brunette stenographers, or the way Knut Ham- 
sun knew his Isak and Inger. 





I suppose 


more psychopathic characters. 


Before I die I want to see one good author and 
one good playwright get a behavioristic background. 
I want him to take man as a piece of squirming 
protoplasm and make him_ interesting — without 


B. 
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B. WATSON 


overstepping the bounds of natural science in do- 
ing it. 

I am not asking any literary man to go to school 
and become a technical behaviorist. I am challeng- 
ing him to spend two evenings on behaviorism and 
get the drift of its common sense position. 

Pll even summarize the behaviorist’s point of 
view to save him thirty minutes of the two hours. 

We look upon the human infant as we look upon 
any other mass of protoplasm. He inherits his shape, 
size, coloring. He belongs to the group known as 
homo sapiens—this is why he walks upright and 
has two arms, two legs, ten fingers, and ten toes 
and not wings and hoofs. He is born a squirming 
mass without instincts, without patterned behavior. 
Due to his bodily form and the complexity, richness, 
arrangement, and flexibility of his neuromuscular 
system and to his sensitivity to a wide range of 
stimuli he can put on sets of habits (conditionings) 
vastly different from those of any other animal. 
The chief difference between him and his blood 
brothers the chimpanzee, orangoutang, and gorilla, 
is his ability to learn how to talk aloud and to talk 
to himself (“think or laryngate”—some people call 
it “introspection”—others call it ‘consciousness’ ). 
If you take this squirming mass at birth you can 
build almost any kind of behavior patterns into it. 
In other words, we are enviromental products. 
Now you can make of this product a religious mys- 
tic like Mrs, Eddy or a militant fundamentalist like 
Dr. Stratton. You can make of him a play boy 
like the Prince of Wales, an austere, unverbalized 
puritan like Mr. Coolidge, a Shakesperian pugilist 
like Mr. Tunney, an author like Jack London, or 
an actor like Mr. Sothern (which God forbid). 
There is almost no limitation to the ways we can 
shape him if we only start early enough. 


es SF 


Now we contend that an author should build his 
characters to suit his plan, but he should build them 
real and the genesis of the personality of his char- 
acters should be apparent. But personalities should 
grow out of environmental conditioning. The 
author has no real need to fall back upon the clap- 
trap of mysticism, inheritance of ancestral traits, 
the unconscious, telepathy, spiritualism, and the like. 
There are no mysterious individuals in real life; 
why can’t we keep them out of books? I don’t 
argue for somber: realism—Jules Verne’s type of 
stuff could still be “Con- 
necticut Yankee” or “Tom Sawyer,” “Peter Pan” 
and ““Treasure Island.” 


written—so could the 


But when we write about 
life—about how people live together, let’s weave 
accuracy of observation into our story or plot. 

With this behavioristic background I next ask the 
author to plan his book, select his characters from 
real life, and follow them about for six months. 
I beseech him to put nothing in the mouths of his 
characters but their own words, to portray nothing 
of situations but those he finds his subjects in, and 
nothing of actions but the acts he sees his subjects 
performing. 

Such characters are at hand in every variety. A 
dozen times a month in consulting work I find far 
more interesting material than I find in plays or 
read about in novels. I see life as it is lived, but 
I can’t write it up so as to interest the public. Any 
skilful author could both observe the material and 
put it into words. The material isn’t hard to get— 
one doesn’t have to be a behaviorist to get it—all 
one has to do is to expose oneself to observation. 

Modern writers write beautifully—never betore 
has there been such skill and charm in the use of 
words—I quarrel only with their material. 
ness in making observations and a scornfulness about 
the need of human material are my 
chief charges against the literary gentlemen. Some 
authors like some artists haven’t quite outgrown the 
idea that their hair must be long, that their clothes 
don’t have to be spick and span, that they must gin 
up, love all the ladies (or the gentlemen), live in 
a dirty flat, and sit up half the night talking to peo- 
ple who are in about the same stage of adolescence 
as they themselves are in. But the notion that 
writers must go the pace is dying out. Contact of 


Lazi- 


observed 


authors and artists with business men is helping— 


writers are becoming business men. As writers get 
more human they cease to spell literature and art 
with capitals. They will more readily admit that 
they can get help by careful observation of actual 
people. “They depend less and less upon their own 
warped and distorted and often pathological and 
verbal organization (they call it “{magination” ) 
and more and more upon their eyes and ears, 

I do want to say one word about the modern 
craze for biographies! 
from writing them! ? 


How can we keep people 
How can a thoughtful per- 
son get anything but amusement out of them, 
especially out of the psychological or psycho-analytic 
biographies? Many biographers take their charac- 
ters back to infancy and childhood, in order to 
secure a certain continuity in the life trends of the 
person biographed. View any of these biographies 
now, in the light of what the behaviorist has taught 
us about conditioning and slanting in infancy and 
In the 


first place, no one can write a worth while biog- 


their inaccuracies become apparent at once. 


raphy unless one knows something about the infancy 
of the person written about. 
incidental facts or public achievement may make 
interesting reading. 
ture. 


Biographies based on 


They may even be good litera- 


They may be histories of a few 
events in the life of the person biographed, but they 


are not biographies. To 


accurate 
write a biography one 
needs to be a Boswell and even a Boswell can write 
only one biography. To grind “biographies” out 
two or three to the year on the basis of the flimsy 
records we have, even of living people not to 
speak of those long dead—is a pedantic and humor- 
ous, if not commercial undertaking. 

Autobiographies are even worse. I don’t see how 
anyone except a very naive person could write up 
his own life.» Everyene has entitely too much to 
conceal to write an honest one—too much he has 
never learned to put into words even if he would 
Think of chronicling your ado- 
lescent acts day by day- 


conceal nothing. 
your four years of college 
—your selfishness—the way you treat other people 
—your pettiness—your day-dreams of sex! Auto- 
biographies are written either to sell the good points 
about oneself or to vanquish one’s critics. If an 
autobiographer honestly turned himself inside out 
day by day for six months, he would either com- 
mit suicide at the end of the time or else go into 
a blissful oblivescent depression. No wife could 
possibly read the autobiography of her husband. No 
husband could read the true life of his wife. No 
parent could read the autobiography of his child or 


the child of its parents. 
x 7 at x 


Possibly this natural science conception of human 
life will some day permeate the theatre too and 
save us from much of the drivel we have to listen 
to on the stage and see on the screen. Of course, 
the behaviorist doesn’t have to go to the theatre or 
to the movie. He doesn’t go often as a matter of 
fact. But the tragedy of it all is that the human 
being is an interesting and fascinating animal when 
adequately portrayed. I believe that a real human 
being can be dramatized. And when he is I think 
real actors can be developed to portray him. ‘The 
stage is still back in the davs of the old miracl 
plays—most of the producers and actors are chil- 
dren. ‘To get anything new we will have to breed 
1 new race of actors who are willing to go back and 
study man in a new kind of way—as a new kind 
of animal, rather than listen either to what the 
author of the play or to what the professional pro- 
ducer has to say. 

Armchair methods will no longer work in any 
of these fields which, ultimately, are and must be 
psychological. We had to give up armchair meth- 
ods in the field of animal psychology. We had to 
give them up in behaviorism. Wouldn’t it be inter- 
esting to try to give up the armchair method in 
literature and art? Can’t we train our budding 
young authors and dramatists to observe human life 
—tell them what to look for and then give them 
training in the field before they try out their words 


on us? I contrast this with some of the old ideas— 


it has been thought by many that the author must 
“live” and live violently—sow wild oats and all 
but go through the gutter. I don’t object to any- 
body’s “living” and I am not a prohibitionist. But 
there is a difference between being a reveler and 
observing a group of revelers. I for one have to 
be sober when I observe, when I gather my “ex- 
perience.” I think every good observer has to do 
his drinking after his days’ work is done. 

No “imagination” is good unless every word is 
conditioned by actually observed events. We are 
suffering from the writing of men and women who 
are organized verbally only instead of having their 
word organization built upon eye-hand action. If 
this does not sound convincing read the column of 
The 
only instrument he can play on is his larynx and the 
only music he can produce is a symphony of words 
and yet he tries to criticize the performance. The 
only thing he has any right to say is “I like it” or 
“T don’t like it,” but the newspaper won’t pay him 


the next musical critic on some performance. 


for that so he has to write a column. 
to “let him live” 


I am willing 
only because I believe Barnum 


was a great philosopher and as each new “ 


sucker” 
is born he wants to be fooled about culture until 
he can—if ever—get on his own feet. If I were 
in a particularly pessimistic vein tonight I would 
be equally abusive of literary and dramatic critics. 
“Critics” remind me of my boyhood days. I grew 
up in the South largely with negro playmates. 
There I watch the mothers chew 
up a morsel of food and then pass it on to their 
one-year olds. It seems to me that the literary 
public and theatrical public are about at this level 
of growth. We all have heard time and again— 


“T won’t go to that show because— 
” 





used to negro 


Savs it is rot- 
“T didn’t bother to read that book because 


—says it is no good.” 


ten. 
If we all could reach the 
point where we are not only able, but willing to 
chew solid food there would be fewer bad books 
and plays written. 

ea ae 

John B. Watson is the outstanding exponent of 
the doctrine of behaviorist psychology. As lecturer, 
editor, and author he has made his theories familiar 
to a large public. Mr. Watson is at present Vice- 
President of the J. Walter Thompson Company, a 
lecturer at the New York School for Social Re- 
search, and Editor of the Journal of Experimental 
Psychology. Among his books are “Animal Educa- 
tion”; “Homing and Related Activities of Birds,” 
“Behavior,” “Psychology from the Standpoint of 
the Behaviorist,’? “Behaviorism, and his recent 
volumes, “Psychological Care of Infant and Child,” 
and “Ways of Behaviorism” (Harpers). 

The following is a brief list of some of the more 
important works in the field of Behaviorism: “The 
Religion Called Behaviorism,” by Berman 
(Bont & Liveright); “Behaviorism and_ Psy- 
chology,” by A. A. Roback (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Bookstore); “Behaviorism,” by Mehran K. 
Thomson (Appleton), and “Economics and Human 
Behavior,” by P. Sargent Florence (Norton); “The 
Mishehaviorists,” by Harvey Wickhara (Vinal). 

CERES TEE 

On the occasion of the three hundredth 
versary of the birth of Bunyan at Elstow, near 
Bedford, Charles G. 


writer of topographical works on various parts of 


Louts 


anni- 


Harper, the well-known 
England, has given us a book descriptive of the 
countryside which we read about in “Pilgrim’s 
It has long been known that 
wrote of the places and people with which he was 
actually familiar, but it is a singular fact that until 
the author of this book came to an intensive study 
of Bunyan’s Bedfordshire, no one had ever at- 


tempted a thorough classification, and many of the 


Progress.” Bunyan 


mentioned remained wholly unidentified 
among them the famous “Slough of Despair.’ 
The book is illustrated by the author from old- 


time prints and pictures, and is published by Cecil 


places 
’ 


Palmer of London. 


ee ee ee 

A man who says he has never read a book has 
become owner of the well known publishing firm 
of Methuen & Co., negotiations for the sale of 
which have been going on here for several months. 

He is George Roberts, a retired London business 
man, formerly director and manager of a famous 
firm of cracker makers, and the price he paid is 
stated to be in the neighborhood of 300,000 pounds, 

“T have bought the shares of Methuen & Co., 
first as an investment, and secondly, as a matter of 
private interest... . a book. I 
have no time,” he said to an interviewer. 


I have never read 
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HOUDINI 
His Life Story 


By HAROLD KELLOCK 


Based on the Recollections and 
Documents of Beatrice Houdini 
“An entrancing story of a most un- 
usual personality, well worth read- 

ing.’"—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Iilustrated. $3.75 


AMERICA 
COMES 
OF AGE 


By ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


“TI know of no book in recent years 
that has shown such a keen insight 
into American life.” — Hamilton 
Fish, Jr., Current History. $3.00 


“Al” Smith’s 
PROGRESSIVE 
DEMOCRACY 


Governor Smith’s Speeches and 
State Papers 


Edited by HENRY MOSKOWITZ 


“Characterized by clearness, earn- 
estness and a large degree of vigor, 
with touches of humor now and 
then, and considerable political dex- 
terity."—N. Y. Times $3.00 


FUGITIVES 


A volume by an important group 
of southern poets. “That it is an 
important anthology no one abreast 
of the times will deny. But there 
is more to say about it than simply 
thai. To me it is an intensely in- 
teresting document bearing upon 
the whole question of how vital 
poetry gets written.’—Mark Van 
Doren in The Nation. $2.50 


CONDEMNED 
To Devil’s Island 


By BLAIR NILES 


“Her book carries conviction 

an acutely dramatic representation 
of one of civilization’s most notori- 
ous methods of combating crime.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


JANE WELSH 
and JANE 
CARLYLE 


By ELIZABETH DREW 


“Most excellent. Jane Carlyle ap- 
pears in all her fascinations and ex- 
ceeding exasperations; and, better 
than that, the story of Jane and 
Thomas is lifted out of the scandal 
where it has long festered into the 
rich humanity where it belongs.”— 
Ruth Suckow in The Outlook. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


THE — 
BRONTE 
SISTERS 


By ERNEST DIMNET 


“His discussion of the three 
Bronté sisters is extremely thor- 
ough. He is biographical, critical, 
analytic. Whoever reads it will 
learn all he needs to know about 
these three quite wonderful women.” 
—Boston Transcript. Translated 
by Louise Morgan Sill. $2.50 


Harcourt, Brace 


and (ompany 








The University Presses 


= would perhaps be too much to say’that 
Americans have at last become adult in 
thei, reading, for while there have always 
been intelligent minorities in the United 
States there is still a majority that prefers 
its books thin and hot or pink and succulent. 
Nevertheless there has been a sweep, very 
striking to those who have to observe, to- 
ward reading that is more solid, more 
thoughtful, more witty, more genuinely 
emotional—toward non-fiction and good fic- 
tion, specifically toward biography, science, 
and history. And this sweep, if not by 
millions, is at least country wide. There 
are more kinds of good books published 
and more good books read in the United 
States now than ever before, more also in 
proportion to the growth of population. 
In this change of taste the University 
Presses have had an honorable part. They 
have carried on where the university 
stopped. They have made possible the pub- 
lication, and, what is equally important, the 
distribution, of those works of indispen- 
sable scholarship which by their very nature 
can circulate only among the elect, and 
they have gone further and become sponsors 
for important books of an interest as great 
as their authority. Originally conceived as 
a means of publishing what could not be 
made commercially successful, they have 
entered into a healthy competition with the 
commercial publishers which has broadened 
and strengthened the market for all serious 
books. Their reputation throughout the 
reading world is already commensurate with 
the universities that gave them birth. 
Believing that their influence will steadily 
increase, we have asked certain of the men 
responsible for their direction to set forth 
their conception of the scope and future of 
the university presses. Their statements fol- 


7 H. s. C. 
FROM HARVARD 


| ONG before the older universities 

“ recognized the value of a Press as part 
of their service to the world of scholarship, 
President William Rainey Harper in his far- 
sighted provision for the new University of 
Chicago, placed publication upon an equal 
footing with teaching and research. Once 
and for all, he defined the scope of a uni- 
versity press to be the production of 
scholarly books, an attempt to give the re- 
sults of research to the scholars who can 
make use of them. 

University presses, in the pursuit of this 
purpose, have got pretty far away from the 
mere issuing of doctoral dissertations printed 
in haphazard fashion on wood pulp stock 
and bound in paper covers. They have in- 
vaded the whole field of serious books. In 
fact, it would seem that they have taken 
to themselves all the functions of the com- 
mercial publisher except the publication of 
contemporary imaginative fiction. A brief 
could possibly be made out for their enter- 
ing upon even that; but it would be a purely 
academic exercise, since none of them is 
likely to undertake such work. The point 
of view, then, rather than the activities of 
the ‘university press, distinguishes it from 
commercial publishing houses. Its main 
question must always be, not whether a 
manuscript can be made into a_ profitable 
book, but whether it is a valid contribution 
to scholarship. Such an attitude, however, 
should not connote the idea that university 
presses are charitable institutions in which 
the certainty of small sales is accounted a 
virtue, and where the officials have heart 
failure at the sight of a manuscript that 
promises to appeal to more than three or 
four hundred people. 

Along with this last idea often goes the 
notion that a university press is a rather 
amateurish affair, affording convenient posts 
for pleasant young graduates of bookish 
tastes, a disinclination for teaching, and a 
lack of business sense. As a matter of fact, 
a university press offers one of the most 
challenging opportunities in the business 
world and demands resourceful energy as 
great as that necessary for success in any 
other business. Consider only three of the 
obstacles it has to overcome. In the first 
place, the typographical difficulties con- 
nected with the manufacture of a scholarly 
book are far greater than those encountered 
in printing a novel or a volume of essays, 
while always in the background lurks the 
demon of high costs, whose form may swell 
and swell like the genii in the Arabian 
Nights, until its black cloud covers all the 
blue sky of profits. The book trade, fur- 
thermore, has usually been reluctant to 
carry any considerable stock of these books, 
and with very good reason. Thirdly, the 
audience in this country for university press 
books other than texts is probably not more 





than a hundred thousand people. I really 
think it is limited to fifty thousand, but on 
this occasion I want to be very liberal. 

This low estimate has always called 
forth protests, especially from authors and 
from those “high-powered, high-salaried” 
advertising solicitors of both sexes who fre- 
quently bring glimpses of the Great Metrop- 
olis to the academic bowers of Cambridge. 
The representatives of the magazines, are, 
of course, negligible; but the authors with 
much definiteness point out two groups of 
customers whom they say the Presses have 
never adequately canvassed. The first is 
the libraries of the country. I am well 
aware that the American Library Directory 
lists nearly nine thousand institutions, but 
I am certain there are scarcely 750 of 
them, less than ten per cent that buy more 
than one or two of the average university 
press publications each year.e And of the 
750 there are only about fifteen that could 
reasonably be expected to buy every publi- 
cation of any individual Press as a matter 
of course. The second group of “sure cus- 
tomers” is made up of the graduates of the 
universities. It is easy to imagine that even 
a moderately popular book, written (let us 
say) by a Harvard professor, and published 
by a department of Harvard University, 
will appeal to at least ten per cent. of the 
Harvard graduates, and that therefore there 
ought to be a potential sale of from five 
to six thousand copies of every Harvard 
book before advertisements go out to the 
general public at all. But practical ex- 
perience—in every university press, so far 
as I can learn—proves that the graduates as 
graduates are the worst possible set of 
prospects. No; selling books is not raising 
an endowment, and university publishing 
cannot be founded and supported on senti- 
mentality. 

Nevertheless, in spite of handicaps of 
every sort—editorial, manufacturing, and 
selling—the university presses thus far 
established have amply justified their exis- 
tence. There is no doubt that much of the 
quickened interest in serious reading, much 
of the enlarged market for non-fiction, is 
to be credited to their courage in publish- 
ing books of solid worth that make the re- 
sults of research known to the average man. 
Even more noticeable is the effect that uni- 
versity presses have had in raising the stand- 
ards of book printing. Mr. Rollins at Yale, 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Wilson at Harvard, 
Mr. Warde at Princeton, Mr. Macfarland 
at Chicago, have all brought it about that 
no University is ready to set its imprint 
upon a poorly made book. The general 
trade has followed the lead, the public has 
demanded higher performance, and doubt- 
less we shall come before long to a position 
where ordinary trade books will be pleasant 
to look at. 

What the future holds for the Presses is 
an interesting speculation. Some will quite 
naturally find it impossible to continue, but 
such a conclusion need not be a disgraceful 
admission by any means. On the other hand, 
many universities ought to be able to make 
a considerable success with a small list in- 
tensively cultivated; the gratifying achieve- 
ments of the many new small firms in New 
York City would indicate that it is not 
“growing like a tree in bulk” that in- 
evitably makes for publishing success. 
Eventually, too, the university presses will 
lose the greatest handicap under which most 
of them have worked from the beginning: 
that is, the effect of the World War in cut- 
ting off practically all except the American 
market. It will be worth while seeing what 
can be done in the way of larger editions, 
lowered costs of production, and wider dis- 
tribution, when once more the scholars of 
France, Germany, and Italy are able to buy 
our books. 

Davip T. PoTrinGER, 
Harvard University Press. 
S$ 
HARDY MEMORIAL 

The contributions to the Hardy Memorial 
Fund, sponsored in America by Harper & 
Brothers and The Saturday Review of 
Literature, now total $751. The names 
of donors follow: 

E. McKay 

Helen G. Harn 

A. Edward Newton 

G. B. Bosworth 

William Lyon Phelps 

T. W. Lamont 

Mrs. Lena Morse Wilson 
Margaret Deland 

H. J. Fisher 

Harper & Brothers. 


Shelfward Ho! 














This is Christopher Morley’s title 
for a catalogue—for which he has writ- 
ten a preface—of sixty-five books issued 
by thirteen University Presses. We 
chose these five as best representative 
of the University of Chicago Press. 


New Essays by 
Oliver Goldsmith 


Edited by RoNALD S. CRANE 
Leather, $10.00; Cloth, $3.00 


Jesus 

A New Biography 

By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
$3.00 


More Contemporary 


Americans 


By PERCY HOLMES BOYNTON 
$2.50 


The Nature of the 
World and of Man 


By SIXTEEN SCIENTISTS 
at the University of Chicago 
$5.00 


The Old Testament 


An American Translation 


By J. M. P. SMITH, 
THEOPILE J. MEEK, 
ALEX R. GORDON and 
LEROY WATERMAN 


Cloth $5.00; Leather, $10.00 


And we should like to have included 
these five as well— 


Chinese Painting 
By JOHN C. FERGUSON 

$12.50 
Plays for Three 
Players 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 


Feudal Germany 


By JAMES WESTFALL 
THOMPSON 


Childbirth | 


By WILLIAM GEORGE LEE, 
M. D. $3.00 


The Ten Princes 


Translated from the Sanskrit 


By ARTHUR W. RYDER 


$5.00 
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The University Presses 


FROM CHICAGO 


667 HOSE who manage university presses,” 

according to Christopher Morley in 
his otherwise trustworthy introduction to 
“Shelfward Ho,” “lead the happiest of lives.” 
A request from the Editor of the Saturday 
Review for a statement of the scope and 
future of university presses offers an op- 
portunity to qualify this statement to some 
extent and perhaps protect the calling from 
the serious inundation with which Mr. 
Morley threatens it. 

University presses are primarily con- 
cerned with scholarly publishing. There 
are so many difficult problems inherent in 
the very nature of scholarly publishing that 
Mr. Morley’s picture of uniform bliss must 
be qualified to include a few dark and 
cloudy days for those who manage uni- 
versity presses. An enumeration of some 
of these difficulties in one field of scholarly 
publishing—the report of original research 
—may help to create a clearer understand- 


‘ing of the function of university presses 


and of the other agencies through which 
such publishing is accomplished. 
Publication is the final and often the most 
tiresome stage of scholarship and research. 
The investigator, after finishing his labors, 
is faced with the necessity of carefully pre- 
paring the description of his experiment, 
the detailed data, observations, and con- 
clusions, for a permanent record which 
may be readily available to all scientific 
workers for verification and for use in ex- 
tending research one step further into the 
field of the unknown. He is faced not only 
with the preparation of such manuscripts 


but also with the necessity of finding some 
agency willing to receive it and to pay 
the costs of printing and distributing or 
publishing it. 

So long as the number of such reports 
of investigations was not large, their pub- 
lication offered no great difficulties. But 
the number has increased so rapidly (even 
since 1900) that it is difficult to give an 
adequate picture of the number of such 
contributions to science and_ scholarship. 
Competent scholars estimate that in the 
field of biology alone in 1926 there were 
some 40,000 investigations of significance 
reported throughout the world. Extend the 
number for other fields of science and edu- 
cation, and it will be apparent that scholarly 
publication becomes a_ serious financial 
problem. 

Costs of printing have increased 
mously since 1900, and particularly the costs 
of intricate tabular, statistical, and illus- 
trated material which is so necessary in 
scholarly output. At the same time the 
fields of science have divided and specialized 
into increasingly smaller and smaller fields 
of effort, and the economic problem is thus 
further complicated by a diminishing con- 
stituency for most of the published product. 


enor- 


Academies and scientific societies have 
started innumerable journals and _trans- 
actions containing reports of original re- 
search. Universities have financed thou- 


sands of periodicals and books containing 
the report of research of local institutions. 
The 40,000 biological contributions referred 
to before actually appeared in 5,000 differ- 
ent publications, 


creating a secondary 


problem of bibliography, which has been 
solved in this particular case by an ab- 
stract journal called Biological Abstracts, 
inaugurated and financed for five years to 
give the individual scientist in the biological 
field a summary of exploration in the en- 
tire subject and also in his own specialized 
field. 

Educational institutions have created uni- 
versity presses in the last twenty-five years 
to specialize in the publication and dis- 
tribution of all kinds of scholarly mate- 
rial, including the reports of original re- 
search. The essential idea of such organ- 
is not new, but has existed almost 
since the invention of printing. The first 
printers of France, Gering, Krantz, and 
Friburger, came from Germany in 1469 
at the invitation of the University of Paris 
and in one of the halls of the Sorbonne, 
as members of the University, licensed and 
regulated by it in the same way as their 
predecessors of the manuscript professions, 
practised their new art, issuing the texts 
and learned publications of this important 
University. The great institutions, Oxford 
and lg University presses, were or- 


izations 


an early time in the history of 
printing ns have served the scholarly world 
long and well. 

The University presses, in view of the 
economic difficulties of the kind of publish- 
ing which they exist to serve, deserve 
miration at least for their bravery. 
limited resources they are achieving 
progress in building sounder distribution of 


ganized 3 


ad- 
With 


some 


scholarly material and in realizing efh- 
ciencies in the instruments of distribution 


which decrease the burden of scholarly 


publishing to the institutions they repre- 
sent and to the scholarly world. The or- 
ganization with which the writer is con- 


nected publishes regularly fourteen journals 
in as many fields of scholarly 
and eighty to one hundred books per year. 


investigation 


There are several promising factors on 
the horizon. 


1. The 


bearing the 


readers of books 
university presses is 


number of 
imprint of 
This growing confidence must 
be safeguarded by allegiance to 
quality in the new _ titles. 
Scholarship must be original and authorita- 


increasing. 
aggressive 
selecti on of 


tive, but it must not be dull. Only by de- 
serving increased sales and resources can 


university presses expect further growth in 
buyers. 

2. There is a possibility also of the 
market by kind of 


The increasing specializa- 


extension of the 
scholarly book. 
tion in so many fields of 
created a real need for interpretation of 
the results of specific pre- 
pared for workers in other fields of science, 
and for inquiring readers not in educational 
circles. Eminent feel that the 
rapid march of science will be definitely 
checked in the future, if an at- 
tempt is not such statements to 
bring each item of knowledge into its place 
in the information. The 
university press through its intimate touch 
with scientific investigation is able to supply 
this need by authoritative books. Such 
books, with rather wide-selling possibilities 
in some in the 


a new 
investigation has 


investigations 


scientists 


immediate 
made by 


larger scheme of 


cases 


» are already appearing 
lists of some university presses. 

3. There is a hopeful sign of exchange 
of experience, information, and co-operation 
among university presses which should con- 
tribute in the solution of their 
problems. 


to efficiency 


DonaALD P. BEAN. 


The University of Chicago Press, 
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literature or art. 


§| YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS conceives that its funce- 
tion as the publishing departmentof an institution of 
learning is to present works which make, each in its 
own field, a significant contribution to scholarship, 

















ASPECTS 


IN pursuit of this ideal, Yale University Press has 
published and offers for sale many books in the various a 
fields of learning —of which the following volumes ) 
recently issued are representative. 





HEIRS OF 








OF BRITISH 
FOREIGN POLICY 
By Sik ARTHUR 
WILLERT 
The objectives and re- 
cent history of British 
diplomacy in America, 
Europe, Russia and the 

Far East. 
140 pages. Price $2.00 





THE WAR 
FINANCE 
OF FRANCE 
By Gaston JEze 
and Henri TRUCHY 
The struggle of France 
to finance her self-de- 
fense. 
344 pages. Price $3.75 





CHINA AND 
THE OCCIDENT 


The Origin and Development 
of the Boxer Movement 


By Georce Nye 
STEIGER 

The Boxer Movement, 
interpreted as an ex- 
pression of theage-long 
opposition of the Chi- 
nese people to outside 
influences. 

Selected as one of the 
fifty distinctive books 
of the year by the 
American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 

348 pages. Price $3.50 





STARS AND 
ATOMS 
By ArTHUR STANLEY 
EpDINGTON 
. one of the most 
delightful and impor- 
tant monographs on 
astronomy ever to ap- 
pear in the literature of 
science.” — The Nation 
New Edition now ready. 
With 11 illustrations from 


photographs taken by various 
outstanding astronomers. 


150 pages. Price $2.00 


“ 





THE 


SCIENCE OF SOCIETY 


By WitttiaM GRAHAM SUMNER 
Late Professor of Political and Social Science 


in Yale University 


and ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER 
Professor of the Science of Society 


in Yale University 
These volumes represent practically the 


life work of two of the most eminent, 
painstaking and clear-thinking students 


of societal evolution. 


“A notable achievement... 
hard-headed sense and sound reason- 
Frank H. Hankins in Social 


ing.” 
Forces. 


“A more daring and a more challenging 
creation than could have been foreseen, 
even by men who best knew Sumner’s 
FRANKLIN H. Gipp1NéGs in 


fearlessness.” 
The Yale Review. 


In four volumes, dealing with self-main- 
tenance, religion, self-perpetuation, and 


source material. 


Volumes I—III, $4.00 each; 
Volume IV, $8.00 
Set of four volumes, 3582 pages, $20.00 


MARCHING WITH 
SHERMAN 


Passages from the Letters and Campaign 


Diaries of 


Henry Hircucock 
Major and Assistant- Adjutant-General of Volunteers 
May 1865 


November 1864 


Edited with an Introduction by 


M. A. DEWo.tre Howe 


Editor of «Home Letters of General Sherman,"’ etc. 


“An admirable addition to Civil War lit- 
Jarep W. Younc in The 


erature.” 
York Times. 


332 pages. Illustrated. Price $4.00 





The Yale Shield on a book means a book 
that, both in appearance and content, 
will bea credit to your library. 





packed with 


New 





Recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
THE 
IMMEDIATE ORIGINS 


(28th June—4th August 1914) 
) = Pies 
By Prerre RENOUVIN 
Director of the French War Library 
Translated by Theodore Carswell Hume 
With a Preface by Charles Seymour 
Provost of Yale University and Author of **The Diplomatic 
Background of the War.”" 
The authoritative pioneer volume on the causes 
of the war, available for the first time in E nglish, 
in a revised edition brought up to date with the 
latest evidence. 
Here are facts, presented in a vivid style, here is 
the clear light of scholarly research from which 
each person can draw his own conclusions on the 
question of war guilt. 
-not just another book on the war, but a penetrating study 


whi h deserves careful attention.’’ 
American Political Science Review. 


395 pages. Price $4.00 


The American National Quarterly 


THE YALE REVIEW 


“*A periodical without a peer.” 
Boston Evening Transcript. 
“— he finest quarterly review published in Ameri- 
ca.” Galveston News. 
In the July issue 
Arthur T. Hadley 
* Training in Volitical Intelligence” 
Charles P. Howland 
«Foreign Relations of the Next Administration” 
Harvey Wiley Corbett 
**New Heights in American Architecture” 


Edited by Wilbur Cross 


One Year $4.00 Two Years $7.00 


THE 
SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by 


YALE 


Wilbur Lucius Cross 


Tucker Brooke 


and Members of the Department of 
English in Yale University 


alike for 
the student and the general reader.” 


William Lyon Phelps. 


“The finest edition available 


Now complete in forty volumes, includ- 
ing “Shakespeare of Stratford, a Hand- 
book for Students,” by Tucker Brooke. 
The edition is unexpurgated and each 
volume contains a glossary, notes, and 
appendices. 

Text Edition 90 cents per copy. 
Library Edition $1.50 per copy. 
Complete Set of Forty Volumes, Neatly 
Boxed, $60.00 


New Views of Philosophy and Religion 


THE SELF 
ITS BODY AND FREEDOM 


By WittiaM Ernest Hockinc 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University 


178 pages. Price $2.00 


SCIENCE AND 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
A Psycho-Physiological Study 
By Cart Rann 


221 pages. Price $3.00 








OLD VENICE 
By GERTRUDE 
SLAUGHTER 
247 pages. With Helio- 
type Frontispiece. 
Handsomely bound in 
red paper covers with 
gold stamping. 
Price $4.00 


L’AIGLON 
By 
Epmonp Rostanp 
Translated by 
Basi, DAVENPORT 


Selected as one of the 
fifty distinctive books 
of the year by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Gra- 
phic Arts. 

334 pages. Beautifully 
bound in paper cor ers 
with gold stamping. 
Price $3.00 


TWIST O° SMOKE 
By Mitprep Bowers 


The winning manu- 
script in the 1927 
spring contest of “The 
Yale Series of Young- 
er Poets.” 

Price $1.25 


HISTORY OF 
THE SHEFFIELD 
SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 
1846-1922 
By Russet H. 
CHITTENDEN 
Director of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, 1898-1922 
The definitive account 
of the founding and 
development of Yale's 

Scientific School. 
In Two Volumes. 
610 pages. Price $10.00 








Publishers of 
The Chronicles of America 
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CHAPEL HILL Emphasizes 
These Four Fascinating Books 


A 

Jazz 

Age 
Three 
Hundred 


Years 


Ago! 


Gongorism and the Golden Age 


By Elisha K. Kane 


Fs ET us not be deceived, says the author. Spain’s craze for the fantastic, given 
its name by Gongora, the Spanish poet, is no different in essence from our own 
bizarreries today. ‘The witless imagism of our free verse, our music jazzed to 
distraction by toot-horns, squawkers, cowbells; our skyscrapers hiding packing 
crate outlines with Gothic spires; our sculpture warped and bedizened with sym- 
bolism” are like Spain’s Gongorism, attempts to hide “a naked imagination under 
garish and vulgar trappings.” This is a brilliant critique of the arts, and the 
challenge of its views is one that can hardly be ignored, even though they may be 
hotly controverted. The decorations are by the author. $3.50. 


Mr. Vernon Parrington, the Pulitzer prize winner 
in history for 1927 wrote in Tue Nation of 


America and French Culture 
By Howard Mumford Jones 


“ 

Encyciopepic in range, the study covers a wide diversity of fields, 
from the lesser fields of cookery and dress and polite amusements to literary modes, 
philosophies, schools of painting, architecture, and music, and social and political 
theories. . . . In pursuit of his materials he has gone to magazines, newspapers, 
accounts of travelers and a thousand fugitive sources, with the result that he 
marshals with skill. His footnotes are almost as rich as his text, and in them 
one finds a fund of additional information often amusing and picturesque. . . . 
The result is an important study of Kulturgeschichte that puts all students of 
the American past in his debt. Among the current work dealing with our cul- 
tural backgrounds this searching study will hold a distinguished place.” $5.00. 


Lectures on Egyptian Art 
By Jean Capart 


Tue book collector, the artist, the art student, the historian, the cultivated 
reader should all pounce on this beautifully made volume, with its extraordinary 
illustration and its original view that the Egyptians easily equalled the Greeks 
in their art. Printed in Belgium. $5.00. 


The Romanesque Lyric 
FROM PETRONIUS TO THE CAMBRIDGE SONGS 


By Philip Schuyler Allen, with renderings into 
English verse by Howard Mumford Jones 


Wauar happened to lyric poetry between Hor- 
and Chaucer? 


Symonds published his exquisite ““Wine, Women 





ace Not since John Addington 
and Song” has the intelligent reader had an oppor- 
tunity to learn anything of the fascinating history 
of the Latin lyric during this time. In the present 
volume a critic and a translator have united to 
write the story of poetry between the ending of 
the “classical” age in Latin literature and the MS. 
of the Cambridge Songs. 








personal, scholarly, humorous, satirical, or what not, 


; ; Q 

Romantic, passionate, 4 

4 

these poems are here presented in English dress, Nay ALATA AIA AY BK 
many of them for the first time, and set with great 

skill and fine taste in their appropriate cultural backgrounds. 





$4.50. 
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FROM YALE 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, when the 

automobile was still a somewhat star- 
tling innovation, there were many Ameri- 
cans ready to argue that the operation of 
these newcomers upon our roads should be 
very strictly limited in many ways and that 
each should be preceded on the public high- 
ways, as were other engines such as road 
rollers, by a man carrying a red flag. At 
that time also there were many who, if asked 
about the possibilities open to universities of 
the United States in the field of publication, 
would have quoted with approval, as well 
as with amusement, the old jest that “a uni- 
versity press was an organization whose 
function was to publish books which no one 
would read”; many who felt that the work 
of a university press should be limited to 
the printing of catalogues, reports, and 
other bulletins for the institution whose 
name it bore, and to the publication for it 
of theses written by its graduate students, 
of lectures delivered within its halls, and 
of the results of research carried on in its 
library and laboratories. 

Ten years later Sir William Osler, in the 
course of an address in New Haven, com- 
mented enthusiastically on the decision of 
some of our American university presses not 
to confine themselves to such work; and put 
into words the ideals and ambitions of their 
directors in determining to broaden the field 
of their activities when he described these 
enlarged activities as “University Extension 
Work of the finest kind.” 

Since then there has been an increase both 
in the number of our American university 
presses, and also in the reputation which 
they enjoy. It may be argued that this is 
due in part to the fact that a greater num- 
ber of Americans are now interested in 
books concerning history, literature, biog- 
raphy, philosophy, evolution, psychology, 
religion, science and art than there were 
even a dozen years ago. It should, how- 
ever, be admitted that this growing demand 
for authoritative works in such fields has in 
recent years been encouraged by American 
university presses through their publication 
of volumes dealing with such subjects in a 
manner calculated to arouse and sustain gen- 
eral interest: instead of being discouraged 
through their refusal to issue any except 
severely technical works in any field. In 
the meantime they have not been unmindful 
of their responsibility to the world of schol- 
arship for the publication of such technical 
works, possessing but a limited appeal and 
therefore financially unprofitable, which 
general publishers cannot, in fairness to their 
stockholders, finance. 

5 


Our university have, 
however, in a number of instances at least, 
found that they could best meet this respon- 
sibility if they recognized the fact that they 
owe a duty also to the world of letters, and 
to the public at large, by being on the alert 
to publish in increasing measure books of 
wider general interest and of broader sig- 
nificance than were usually associated in the 
public mind, less than a generation ago, 
with the product of a university. As they 
have become better known throughout the 
country through the publication of such 
works they have found that they were able 
to distribute to better advantage than for- 
merly volumes of a more technical char- 
acter, as well as books of more general ap- 
peal. This more effective, and in some cases 
strikingly successful, distribution of their 
publications has been, of course, of benefit 
alike to the authors, to the general public, 
and to the university presses themselves, 
since every dollar earned by the latter from 
the sales of one book enables them to meet 
the deficit inevitably resulting from the pub- 
lication of another which can only be sold 
to a comparatively small group of readers, 
and which must often be priced at a much 
lower figure than manufacturing cost would 
justify, in order to enable libraries to ac- 
quire copies for their collections. 


American presses 


In the light of the developments sum- 
marized above the possibilities open to our 
American university presses for increased 
future usefulness seem almost endless and are 
certainly full of promise. Publishers who 
are not allied with any university could not, 
if they would, to-day limit the activities of 
university presses to the publication of theses, 
volumes of lectures and technical works. 
They would not, if they could, seek to re- 
strict thus unwisely the development and 
growth of university presses in this country 
which have played their part in increasing 
the number of book buyers, and in uphold- 
ing the best traditions of publishing; a pro- 
fession which they have entered with the 


The University Presses 












ideal of rendering public service rather thay 
with any thought or desire to make finan. 
cial profits. Their entry has not been to 
the disadvantage of the general publisher 
because in the field of university publication, 
which must always be carried on under 
Faculty control, emphasis will naturally be 
placed chiefly on the educational value of 
the books to be issued rather than on the 
probable sales which can be effected or on 
the possible financial return. In their con. 
sideration of any manuscripts submitted to 
a university press the last question which 
should be asked by its Faculty advisers is, 
“What will it cost to issue this in book 
form?” and the first, “What service will be 
rendered by its publication?” 

This does not imply that university 
presses can or should publish any volume 
without counting the cost carefully, or be 
prepared to accept manuscripts for publica- 
tion without reference to their ability to 
make adequate distribution of the finished 
volumes. They have, however, an advan- 
tage in the field of publishing by reason of 
the fact that they do not have to satisfy 
any group of shareholders or partners by 
making a financial profit on each year’s 
operations: even though in their work to- 
day most of them, because of inadequate 
endowment, labor under the disadvantage of 
having to make every dollar do the work of 
two or more in their efforts to make both 
ends at least approximately meet. One other 
advantage which university presses possess 
lies in the fact that our universities have 
proved to be among the most permanent of 
our institutions. Under these circumstances 
their can reasonably count upon 
longer continuity of existence than even the 
oldest and strongest of publishers in the 
business world outside. For this very rea- 
son they should plan not just for the pres- 
ent, but for the far distant future and should 
especially concern themselves with a far- 
sighted program to promote disinterestedly 
and present effectively works which advance 
thought on the problems of our nation, both 
at home and in its foreign relations. 
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To any who may still be surprised at the 
broadening activities of American university 
presses in the field of publication or who 
may be wondering if there will be an in- 
crease in the number of such organizations 
in the future, I would commend these words 
of an American author, who some years ago 
wrote of the founding and early struggles 
of one of these presses: 


The world of books is the most remarkable 
Nothing else that he builds 
ever fall; nations perish; 
civilizations grow old and die and, after 
an era of darkness, new races build others. But 
world are volumes that have seen this 
happen again and again, and yet live on, still 
young, still as fresh as the day they 
written, still telling men’s hearts of the hearts 


man. 
Monuments 


creation of 
lasts. 
out; 


in the 
were 


of men centuries dead. 

And even the books that do not last long, 
penetrate their own times at least, sailing farther 
than Ulysses ever dreamed of, like ships on the 
seas. It is the author’s part to call into being 
their cargoes and passengers,—living thoughts 
and rich bales of study and jewelled ideas. As 
for the publishers, it is they who build the fleet, 
plan the voyage, and sail on, facing wreck, till 
they find every possible harbor that will value 
their burden. 

Any great university might well be proud to 
go into publishing. Indeed it is more appro- 
priate for universities to do it than business men. 

GEORGE PARMLY Day, 
Yale University Press. 


— 


The Musical Library of Dr. Werner 
Wolftheim in Berlin which is to be sold by 
auction from June 12th to 15th, 1928, con- 
tains among its musical books: Incunabula,; 
early printed and illustrated books from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries; books 
about the manufacture of instruments; 
bibliographical reference books of various 
kinds; scientific journals and sets; works in 
many languages; early school books, and 
liturgical books. It should therefore appeal 
not only to collectors of musical literature 
and to music scholars, but also to those in- 
terested in other branches of literature. - The 
sale is under the direction of Martin Bres- 
lauer, book dealer and antiquarian of Berlin 
W 8, 46, and Leo 
Liepmannssohn, Berlin 


Franzésische Strasse 
antiquarian, of 
SW 11, Bernburger Strasse 14. 


0 a 


A black list of alleged disreputable pub- 
lishers who, it is stated, obtain money from 
unwary authors without ever selling their 
books has been drawn up by the British 
Society of Authors, Playwrights, and Com- 
posers for the guidance of its members. 
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: the animal or human life by which man is later president—of the Union League, as 
2 I BE, 
niversity ress OO S surrounded.” And finally stirring balladist of the Civil War, and as 
ae ‘ . eres our dignified ambassador to Turkey and to 
; The future rise of man is intimately related Russi , Th re i. sates 
her thay A Scientist’s Views existed in Europe, but the drawings and to that of the special race to which he belongs; ‘mgd ‘ bay ns 3 rap — 
e finan. , descriptions given in the second essay of this is true not only of his physical nature but views of each play, and Boker’s correspon- 
been to MAN RISES TO PARNASSUS. By HENRY this volume are not convincing. of his mental and spiritual nature as well— dence with producers and actors, makes the 
ublisher FAIRFIELD OSBORN. Princeton: Prince- In discussing Pithecanthropus the author they too depend on the mental and spiritual as- volume a valuable portrait of literary con- 
teatiod ton University Press. 1927. thinks he had short arms, and that “he cent of the race of which he is a unit. Every ditions of the age. In addition to Boker’s 
’ : ace has a different kind of soul—by soul is relations with Leland, Reed Stoddard 
4 , - s man, although his vo- race _ ; ) elations ith seland, eed, Stoddard, 
1 under Reviewed by Fay-CooPer CoLe probably spoke — is a meant the spiritual, intellectual, and moral re- Longfellow Lowell Holmes, Emerson 
rally be cabulary was limited.” There can be no : . ; : g » Lowell, es, Emerson, 
S . . ° , . £ Osb | action to environment and to daily experience Thackeray, Morley, and Bulwer-Lytton, the 
alue of HIS volume, which is announced as a dispute with Pro csor Veborn 80 10ng as —and the soul of the race is reflected in the ioe friendshi agg Ween Reena Tavlor 
on the sequel to “Men of the Old Stone Age,” he presents what he thinks of Pithecanthro- soul of the individual that belongs to it. This g ng emg ny Mgperen eg gr Pigs 
1 or on} is in reality of a very different type. In pus, but when he contrasts this being with racial soul is the product of thousands or hun- and Boker is here revealed in their own 
Pir " ienti the anthropoids of southern Asia “with long dreds of thousands of years of past experience words for the first time. For before her 
con-} place of an orderly arrangement of scientific P g ) P P i 2 
itted tof facts critically evaluated, the distinguished arms and short legs, who lived chiefly in and reaction—it is the essence or distillation death Mrs. Taylor allowed Professor Brad- 
| which} author has given us a series of essays in the trees, who uttered guttural sounds of of the spiritual and moral life of the race. In ley to examine and to quote for the first 
isers ia which he tells us what he thinks of various apes” and then uses this as an argument Europe, for example, the soul of each of the time from the three hundred and fifty-one 
> . . ° 
n book} disputed questions relating to early man “to banish the myth and bogie of ape-man aS eee ee precious letters of the, two poets. 
“ill t P f . 4 ancestry” of man. his ‘sien daeeneandl dine etal. ranean, and the Nordic—is individualized, it is This biography is indispensable to the 
will be and 0 the development of the mind and ‘ MA ’ 5 J . the product and summation of its own racial student of American’ Graine knits dive. 
spirit of the modern races. Writing in lished facts. ; ; experience in the long past of its development. cehdlia- ainciieemiien aoa Wiameemy iin ttn 
iversity} this non-critical and popular style, he finds The pages dealing with the Cave Man a ; ee eae ae ae a eee 
volume} it unnecessary to give all the arguments and his Art, and the Arrival of our An- The volume cannot be considered as a ini,” first acted by E, L. Davenport in 1855 
S . ~ ° > > o “oT > > e > . >» - » »? i Je 4 4 "Kk > e i e e 
, or be} pro and con which have led him to his cestors in Europe are excellent summaries of se quel to ‘The Men of the Old Stone Age. = New York and Philadelphia, and reviy ed 
sublica-} conclusions, and hence the critical reviewer the data and contain little controversial It is different in purpose and treatment, and triumphantly by Law rence Barrett in 1882 
ility to} is led to place question marks against many matter its value lies chiefly in the manner in which and by Mr. Otis Skinner in 1g01. The 
finished) of the statements. The author accepts the In the final chapters the author contrasts there is presented to us the beliefs of a artistic presentation of medieval Italian life, 
advan-} presence of man in Britain in the upper his belief that man originated in the high distinguished scientist who, for the moment, the characteristic use of scenes remote from 
ason of} Tertiary more than a million years ago regions of Asia, with the claims made for has shaken off the restraints of scientific his native land, the music of the verse, the 
° = > . . - “1° - . 
satisfy} This, he holds, is not earliest man, but only north Asia and Europe, and then passes to exactitude and has written as he feels. nobility of Lanciotto, the wronged husband, 
’ ’ ’ = “i ’ . ° 
) : 5 “ - . ee ; snable the biographer to call it “the greatest 
ners by} a wandering group which has pushed its a discussion of race.. He divides mankind oes she cgi eo 
“ ; i - ; a ‘ . American romantic tragedy, and one of the 
year’s} way from the homeland in Asia. Piltdown into three or more absolutely distinct stocks A P Dipl ; ~~ 8 
: 2 ee a ee f oet iplomat greatest poetic tragedies in the language. 
ork to-} man and the associated flints are moved which in Zoology would be given the rank nate . ser ngengiry ee seine tae fa 
7 ° . “¢ bey bay : Wd ar sf J “4 egzilect o oKer 1s accounte yr q 
dequate} from the middle Pleistocene to the Tertiary of species if not of genera” and then a BENEY BORER, PORT AND age eo Sa ay Se hil : 
. - . » 7. . cae rf "1 bie , y r Vel i 7 e a la 1 Ive in 1 mMilistine age 
tage of | and in justification we find the following ascribes to each spiritual, intellectual, moral, PATRIOT, 7 By Epw ARD = SCULLEY af ‘ ; a ‘oe ; f hj 
. . . . - . . . oy “ > a+ TIniversityv anc _ 11TK “whe the iterature ) 11S 
york of | statements. “Reid Moir further pointed and physical characteristics, which likewise BRADLEY. Philadelphia: University of 2 Mais ¥ k of ifn + 
. = Ion curly : Ieecc T ‘ountry wi on the I Oo reaiistic 
ce both} out that there would not appear to be any would separate them from one another. He Pennsylvania Press. 1927. $4. a = AS ‘se rin \ ; : 
e e . 7 . . . . a revival, e as pleading ( se { O- 
e other} valid geological reason why the lower claims that the Negroid stock can be proved Reviewed by Harry HaypEN CLARK iy SF Cae Peng Oe Cee © ) 
Rey . . . . mance. 
possess} stratum of the gravel at Piltdown should to be more ancient than the Caucasian and Middlebury College ice EM erie 
s have} not be a Pliocene deposit overlain by grav- Mongolian by an examination of the brain, HILE the majority of scholars have Americans who are interested in seeing 
rent of | elly strata of more recent date, inasmuch as of the hair, of the bodily characters, such been bickering among _ themselves themselves as others see them will find 
stances | the Piltdown bones were found at about as the teeth, the genitalia, the aS CLE ane, regarding subtle reinterpretations of Ameri- much to hold their attention in M. F. 
upon | 120 feet above the present sea level and and also of the instincts and the intelligence. can writers already smothered by interpre- Bonn’s “Geld und Geist” (Berlin: Fischer). 
ven the | approximately eighty feet above the present Hair is mentioned as a distinctive character- tations, Professor Bradley has been quietly It is an entertaining book, full of pic 
in the | level of the River Ouse, Sussex.” Here istic, but no notice is taken of the fact that at work bringing to life an unjustly ne- turesque detail and piquant comment, and 
ry rea- | again it is necessary to keep in mind that in the shape and amount of body hair the glected author of nearly a dozen once- whather the anthers cotrclusions mast “witli 
> pres- | the author is telling us why he holds this Negro is further removed from the animal popular plays, three volumes of creditable the approval of the reader or not they fur 
should | impression rather than giving us scientific world than either of the other divisions. verse, a book of biting satire, and a hitherto nish food for reflection. 
a far- | proof, for the first lesson in archaeology is Neither is mention made of the lips of the undiscovered sequence of three hundred and ——— + 
estedly | that one stratum must be dated in relation Negro, which again place him far on the fourteen sonnets unequalled in our letters The Paris firm of Duchart et Van Bug 
dvance | to others by the most recent material in- road to evolution. It is evident that the except by those of Longfellow. “George genhoudt, a new organization, has_ issued 
1, both | cluded in it, and the fact that there is no auhor considers the Caucasian, and espe- Henry Boker” is an excellent example of a book for children that well worthy of 
valid reason why it should not be of one cially the Nordic, the most highly developed modern, dignified, sympathetic, scholarly, note. The volume is entitled “Vie de Na- 
period does not place it there. Again it is of mankind. well documented historical criticism. poleon,” and the text is the story of Na 
at the well known that similarity of form or The rise of man from lower levels is Boker lives again his thwarted, social, poleon related in a barn from Balzac’s “Le 
ath method of manufacture is no criteria of held to be due to four sets of causes acting elegant life in the provincial, correct, con- Medicin de Campagne.” The handsome 
(oho = Crude pleoliths were made in Tas- coincidently; namely, “heredity or predis- forming, materialistic Philadelphia which color illustrations, by $. Olesiewicz, are for 
an in- | ™2O™ and neolithic implements in America position, habit or individual adaptation, the first ignored him as an artist and later the most part founded upon the “Images 
ailliniae until recent times. Tertiary man may have rigors or clemency of the environment, and honored him as the millionaire secretary— d’Epinal” of the First Empire 
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“Books 
of presentation sweetens 
scholarship for the general 
reader.” 

—SATURDAY REvIEw. 


in which grace 


THE CIPHER OF 
ROGER BACON 


By William R. Newbold 
EDITED BY ROLAND G. KENT 
The fascinating story of the dis- 
covery of the key to the Voynich 

Manuscript. 

“T can’t attempt to suggest in 
a paragraph the ingenuity of 
the Bacon cipher. Your puz- 
zlers and your detective novel- 
ists never solved a mystery to 
compare to this one.” —Walter 
Yust in the Public Ledger. 


$4.00 


THE OPUS MAJUS 
OF ROGER BACON 
Translated by Robert B. Burke 


The range of thirteenth century 
knowledge _ interspersed with 
amazingly accurate speculations 
on the future. 
“T keep on and on in these 
beautiful clear pages because 
the medieval universe is tucked 
into them as neatly as all the 
animals into the ark.”— 
May Lamberton Becker in the 
Readers’ Guide. 


2 Vols. $10.00 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
“DEMI-SCIENCE” 
By Felix E. Schelling 


A dozen delightful essays on 

Elizabethan topics by a distin- 

guished scholar. 
“Refreshingly unprofessional 
.. . brings something new and 
valuable and provocative to 
the study of him who if he does 
not ‘stride our question’ is more 
and more the object of it.’”— 
Richard Le Gallienne in the 
New York Times. 


$2.50 


THE OLD YELLOW 
BOOK 
By John Marshall Gest 


A new, important translation of 
the source of Browning’s “The 
Ring and The Book,” with criti- 
cal notes. 
“There was no evidence in the 
Old Yellow Book that Pom- 
pilia was an angel, or that 
Guido was a monster, or that 
Caponsacchi was a St. George. 
... It was left to an American 
jurist to point out that Brown- 
ing had played fast and loose 
with his facts.” — Ford K. 
Brown in Books: New York 
Herald Tribune. 


$5.00 


GEORGE HENRY 
BOKER 
By Edward 8S. Bradley 
The first adequate recognition of 
a notable poet, author of “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini.” 
“An important and interesting 
figure as much for what he 
failed to do as for what he 
did. .. . His biography forms 
a valuable additional chapter 
to the annals of the American 
stage.” —Edwin Francis Edgett 
in the Boston Transcript. 
$4.00 
UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
Philadelphia 











University Press Books 


Old Democracies 
DEMOCRACY IN THE ANCIENT 
WORLD. By T. R. GLover. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 1927. 
(Macmillan.) 


Reviewed by A. ROSTOVTZEFF 


(ors book is a group of essays. 

Glover himself quotes a saying of his 
friend Mr. W. E. Heitland, who defines the 
essay as being “the spirit of history emanci- 
pated from the bonds of fact.” This defi- 
nition (if it is not a joke), I confess, I fail 
to understand. What is history “emancipated 
from the bonds of fact”? Such a thing 
exists only in the imagination of Messrs. 
Heitland and Glover. And in fact Glover 
has not succeeded in emanicipating himself 
from facts. His set of essays is full of 
facts, fully understood or half understood, 
well interpreted or misinterpreted, but any- 
way of facts or supposed facts. 

It is hard to review a book whose author 
in the preface has disarmed his critics by 
quoting the well known passage of Polybius 
(VI, 11, 6) who deprecates criticism of 
men who pretend to know more than the 
author. And yet his book requires some 
criticism. The book deals with ancient 
democracy. Glover is a fervent democrat. 
Real democracy for him existed but once 
in the long run of _ historical evolution: 
in Athens in the first century, B.C., when 
it created the lofty Athenian civilization. 
Earlier and later democracy was either in 
its infancy or has already degenerated. 
Rome had had a fake democracy (which of 
course is true) but I may remark the best 
government in the world. Modern democ- 
racy is not a democracy. It took the name 
of and pretends to be a democracy. In fact 
it is not and never had been. Thus democ- 
racy has developed its blessing only once, 
in the short time of the so-called Periclean 
democracy. Even then, however, democracy 
failed to produce a good government for 
the empire and a good foreign policy. By 
its bad foreign policy democracy ruined 
Athens and itself. And yet, says Glover, it 
produced the blossom of Athenian civiliza- 
tion and this is its greatest record. Is it 
so? Has democracy produced civilization 
or has the Greek spirit as such produced 
both the great civilization of Athens and 
as one of its effusions the 
form of government? Is democracy the 
mother of civilization or are Athenian 
democracy, art, literature, science, music 
children of the same mother, brothers and 
sisters? I do not know. However, the chap- 
ter on Athenian democracy in the fifth cen- 
tury is the best chapter of the book, written 
in a beautiful style and full of enthusiasm. 
The chapter on Homeric Greece is fine and 
full of suggestions. Democracy of the 
fourth century is well presented in its lead- 
ing features. Less instructive is the chapter 
on the Achaian federation and still less the 
chapters on Rome. Rome taken from the 
point of view of whether the Romans have 
achieved the ideal of Athenian democracy 
of the fifth century or not, is not Rome 
at all. We know that she has not and, but 
for a short period, did not want to. 

The last chapter (“Children of Nature 
and Fortunate Islands”) deals with what 
we call the idealization of Naturvélker, an 
expression of “overcivilization” and “over- 
urbanization.” I am = sorry to say that 


democratic 


Glover shows here a_ remarkable neglect 
for modern research in this field, e.g., the 
books of Norden, Pohlmann, Freidinger, ete. 
and of books which deal with the history of 
the peoples dealt with in the essay. I am 
sorry to say, I have acted almost as the 
Polybian critic. I cannot help it. And yet 
I must emphasize that Glover’s book is an 
interesting book, full of new and old facts, 
of fine interpretations, remarks, and paral- 
lels, and last but not least of a real love for 
democracy. 





Blaine as Statesman 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF JAMES G. 
BLAINE. By ALice Fett TY Ler. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minne- 


sota Press. 1928. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Roya J. Davis 

LAINE’S career is an eminent example 

of the way in which the dramatic 
overshadows the substantial. The only New 
Englander to be nominated for the Presi- 
dency in a stretch of nearly three quarters 
of a century—from the nomination of 
Pierce in 1852 to that of Coolidge in 1924 
—Blaine is remembered as “the Plumed 
Knight,” the candidate who twice failed 
of nomination when his party won in the 
election and who, when he obtained the 
nomination, lost New York and with it the 


election by the narrow margin of 1100 
votes. Blaine’s fame is a paradox—it rests 
upon his lack of success as politician rather 
than upon his success as statesman. 

For about nine months in the Garfield- 
Arthur administration and for about three 
years under Harrison, Blaine was Secretary 
of State. His name is associated with two 
of our international policies: Reciprocity 
and Pan-Americanism. ‘These two policies 
were the more closely intertwined in Mr. 
Blaine’s mind in that with one exception 
his interest in international matters was con- 
fined to the Western Hemisphere and par- 
ticularly to Central and South America. 
The exception was Hawaii, whose acquisi- 
tion he had always favored and did what 
he could as Secretary of State to hasten, 
although the event did not occur until some 
years after his death. Cuba and Canada, 
also, he expected to become parts of the 
United States, but his attitude toward the 
two countries was by no means the same. 
He looked upon Canada with suspicion, 
perhaps because as a native of Maine he 
was hostile to a neighbor with whom there 
were boundary disputes which sometimes 
took on the aspect of petty wars. He 
showed a similar bias against England. 

Pan-Americanism, of which reciprocity 
was in reality an element rather than an 
independent policy, was in Blaine’s view a 
vitalizing of the Monroe Doctrine in two 
directions—political and commercial. Polit- 
ically, it meant peace through arbitration, 
with the United States acting the part of 
adviser and mediator, but not employing the 
tactics of forcible intervention. Commer- 
cially, it meant the development of closer 
trade relations between the United States 
and the Latin-American nations. 

It was a proud day for Secretary Blaine 
when, on October 2, 1889, he welcomed 
to Washington delegates to a conference 
which he had endeavored to assemble eight 
years previously and of which he was 


—— 
ey, 


naturally and fittingly elected president. The 
conference did not adopt the arbitration 
plan which Blaine proposed. Its only im. 
mediate tangible result was the establish. 
ment of the International Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics. But as its summoner philos- 
ophically remarked, its achievement “cannot 
be measured to-day.” There were wars in 
Central America during Blaine’s Secretary- 
ship and he exerted himself to end them in 
the spirit which animated him in his pro- 
posal of general arbitration. 


Blaine appears at his best in his en- 
deavors to commit the Central American 
governments to a policy of peace. In his 
negotiations with European powers—with 
England over the modification of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, with England and Ger- 
many over the control of Samoa, with Eng- 
land and, incidentally, Canada over the 
seal fisheries—he was less like a diplomat 
and more like a member of Congress. Yet 
his position in reference to the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty and in regard to any canal 
that might be built across Central America 
was the position upon which, twenty years 
later, we successfully insisted. And his idea 
of Pan-Americanism is the idea which, de- 
spite perplexing difficulties, we are still 
striving to apply. His success lay not so 
much in achieving diplomatic victories as 
in giving direction to our international 
policy. 

—— 

It is good news (says the Manchester 
Guardian) that that great Johnsonian 
scholar, Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade, is to devote 
some part of the next volume of his “John- 
sonian Gleanings” to Johnson’s old college 
acquaintance, Oliver Edwards. Every reader 
of Boswell remembers how Edwards, “a 
decent-looking elderly man in gray clothes 
and a wig of many curls,” meeting Johnson 
after an interval of forty-nine years, re- 
marked, “You are a philosopher, Dr. John- 
son. I have tried, too, in my time to be a 
philosopher. But I don’t know how; cheer- 
fulness was always breaking in.” 




















is higher. 


books for all types of readers. 


or the serious reader, or scholar. 


on specific subjects. 


Complete catalogue, or circulars 
be sent on request. 






SINCE 1468 THE NAME 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


has stood for the standard of textual excellence. 

No list is more varied than the Oxford list. 
covers of the Oxford catalogue, now numbering over 700 pages, are 
The catalogue is veritably a ‘‘lode of 
gold” for all those interested in good books, whether it be the 
juvenile reader, the casual reader, with a taste for mystery stories, 


The “Readers Service,” recently inaugurated, has proven invalu- 
able to those desirous of being kept informed of new Oxford books 
Readers of the SATURDAY REVIEW wishing to 
avail themselves of this service are requested to send in their names 
and addresses with a list of the subjects in which 

The books and series listed here are but a few of the noteworthy 
publications from the various departments of the Oxford Press. 
ye titles listed below, will 


CLARENDON BOOKS 


No standard 
Within the 


they are interested. 























A New English Dictionary 
Edited by Sir James Murray, Dr. Brad- 
ley, Dr. Craigie, and Mr. Onions, 10 
Volumes. Completed April 19, 1928. 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
By F. G. Fowler and H. W. Fowler. 





The Pocket Oxford Dictionary 
American Edition 
By F. G. Fowler and H. W. Fowler. 
Revised by G. Van Santvoord. 
A Dictionary of Modern English Usage 
By H. W. Fowler 


manship is constantly maintained. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


Everybody's Guide to Radio Music 
By Percy A. Scholes 


Listener's Guide to Music 
By Percy A. Scholes 


The Heritage of Music 
Collected and Edited by Hubert J. Foss 


Oxford History of Music 
6 Volumes 








BIBLES 


There are over 600 styles of Oxford Bibles and Testaments. 
the modestly bound cloth edition, sold at $1.00, or the sumptuous folio volume 
for lectern use, priced at $78.00, the Oxford standard in materials and work- 
Notable editions are the Oxford Teacher's 
Bibles from $3.00, and the Scofield Reference Bible now available in 50 styles 

from $1.95 up. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch, New York 


The Dictionary of National Biography 
Oxford Books of Verse 
Oxford Standard Authors Series 
World's ‘Classics Series 


The Life of Sir William Osler 
By Dr. Harvey Cushing. 2 Volumes. 
The Oxford History of the 
United States 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. 


A History of the Ancient World 
By M. Rostovtzeff. 2 Vohimes 





2 Volumes 





Whether it be 


MEDICAL BOOKS 


Child Health and Character 
By E. M. S. Chesser 
The Nervous Child 
By H. C. Cameron 


Our Minds and Their Bodies 
By J. Laird 





Psycho-Analysis for Normal People 
By Geraldine Coster 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 
Biography 
MEMOIRS OF LA GRANDE MADE- 
MOISELLE. Translated by GRacE 
HarT SEELY. Century. 1928. $3. 


La Grande Mademoiselle, as no one can 
tell from the title, is Anne-Marie-Louise 
d’Orleans, Duchess of Montpensier, grand- 
daughter of Henry of Navarre, cousin of 
Louis XIV., and one of the richest heiresses 
in France. She was styled “grande” be- 
cause of her unusual height, and it was in 
regard to her contemplated marriage to that 
“ancient and obscure Gascon,” the Comte de 
Lauzun, that Madame de Sévigné wrote one 
of her most famous letters. Unfortunately 
for her happiness, the king was persuaded 
to retract his permission to her marriage, 
her lover was cast into prison for ten years, 
and when he was released, he remembered 
his wrongs with greater intensity than his 
passion, and Mademoiselle died a spinster. 

In these memoirs, written after the blight- 
ing of her love affair, Mademoiselle is 
something of a philosopher, a great deal of 
a politician, and introspective enough to 
suit a psychoanalyst. At the end of the 
volume she gives an excellent description of 
herself, how she looked, how she acted, and 
how she thought. In the early portion of 
the book she describes life at the court of 
Louis XIII. Later on there is a great deal 
about the Wars of the Fronde during the 
minority of Louis XIV., in which the no- 
bility, including Mademoiselle’s father, tried 
to curb the royal power—unsuccessfully, as 
it turned out. Mademoiselle, after a period 
of exile, succeeded in making:her peace and 
returned to court where, after several pro- 
posed political marriages had fallen through, 
she had her grand passion. 

These memoirs, here for the first time 
turned into English, and prefaced with a 
biographical notice by the translator, are 
gossipy, but not scandalous; frank, but not 
malicious; entertaining, although not partic- 
ularly clever, and are worthy of perusal by 
those interested in the period or in memoirs 
as a form of literature. 


Tue Lire anv Private History oF EmiLy 
Jane Bronte. By Romer Wilson. A. & C. 
Boni. $4. 

Joun Harvie oF Tuornuitt. By B. Palmer 
Lewis. Avondale. 

Hovupini. By Harold Kellock. Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.75. 

Wirttiam AtrFrep Quay.ie. By M. S. Rice. 


Abingdon. $2.50. 
Bryan. By J. C. 
An ARKANSAS JUDGE. 

lished by the family. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Civil 

By John Gibbon. Putnam. $5. 

A Doc-PuNCHER oF THE YuKON. By Arthur 
T. Walden. Woughton Mifflin. $3.50. 
Tue Sdn or Man. By Emil Ludwig. Trans- 
lated by Cedar Paul. Boni & 

Liveright. $2. 

Sir Ropert Peer. By A. A. W. 

Dodd, Mead. $5. 

RossettT1: His Lire anp His Works. By Evelyn 

Waugh. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 


Long. Appleton. $3.50. 
By Jerry Wallace. Pub- 


War. 


Eden and 


Ramsay, 


Fiction 
THE RIVER BETWEEN. By Louis 
ForGIONE. Dutton. 1928. $2.50. 
We call them ‘“wops,” “hunkies,” or 


“guineas; we watch them wheeling bar- 
rows, driving trucks, barbering—these un- 
skilled Italians hardly a generation removed 
from the Mediterranean. They cluster in 
self-contained settlements, intermarry, and 
build within our supposedly Anglo-Saxon 
America a microcosmic Latin civilization. 
Mr. Forgione in “The River Between” takes 
these tempestuous Italian groups, 
centers his interest upon a boarding house 
on the Jersey Palisades, and delivers us a 
novel of intense, melodramatic passion. A 
father and a son are too much alike to live 
peaceably together; the son’s wife adds to 
the discord; the old man and the young 
wife come to separate and dreary ends; the 
son alone seems to be strong enough to 
make his life succeed. Although the Italian 
all, there is a continual con- 
sciousness of the metropolis so easily seen 
across the river. The incongruity of the 
urban notions that seep through into the 
Latin community 
tragedy. 

We do not feel the misery of Oreste, 
Demetrio, and Rose as keenly as Mr. For- 
gione intends us to; we realize it intellectu- 
ally, but we cannot live in it. The build- 
ing-up of the narrative seems crude in 


one of 


mood colors 


assists in forcing the 


these days of widespread dexterity; the cum- 
ulative tragedy is a little too top-heavy, 
lacking adequate emotional foundation. As 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


River Between” is illuminating, and therein 
lies its real importance. 


WELCOME HOME, By AticeE DUuER 

MILLER. Dodd, Mead. 1928. $2. 

The public has come to expect the suave 
and diverting from the pen of Alice Duer 
Miller and it will not be disappointed in 
her latest volume. ‘Welcome Home,” the 
first of the two long short stories which 
make it up, opens with another journey’s 
ending in lovers’ meeting—but here it is 
for the first time. A young man returning 
from several years abroad, lets himself into 
his New York home with the old key he 
has carried on his travels. The house ap- 
pears to be the same with one disconcert- 
ing though not unpleasing exception. He 
finds a remarkably pretty young woman in 
his bed. From the impact of this meet- 
ing the Miller dialogue bursts out into 
sparks for the rest of a story elaborately 
ingenious in preventing the inevitable end- 
ing until that ending is due. The second 
story, “Her Mother’s Jewels,” weaves it- 
self about an heiress, the most gentlemanly 
of crooks, a kidnapping, and other para- 
phernalia of the “thriller.” How little the 
story is merely that is obvious from the 
author. Mrs. Miller’s characters are so 
briskly and colorfully drawn, her situations 
are manoeuvred with such perfectly dis- 
simulated artfulness, that one cannot help 
wishing she would let these people snap 
themselves free of trivialities and create 
situations more important. But then who 
would write these amused as well as amus- 
ing little contes of the moment? 


THE LAND OF GREEN GINGER. By 
WINIFRED HOLtTBY. McBride. 1928. $2. 
There have always been two ways of es- 

cape from actual life; one through imagi- 

nation, one through understanding. ‘The 

Land of Green Ginger” is, on the surface, 

the story of a woman who conquers en- 

vironmental frustration and sordidness with 
the bright sword of her fancy. This 
woman, Joanna Leigh, is born with a de- 
sire for the sharp tang of adventure, with 
a nostalgia for the unknown, and finds life 
doled out to her in heavy, unadventurous 
allotments. These she seasons with wit and 
disguises with fantasy. Bound to the end- 
less labor of an unproductive farm by an 
invalid husband and two little children, she 
wages the good fight against poverty, de- 
pression, and calumny. That the telling of 
all this is interesting and amusing speaks 
well for the ability of Winifred Holtby. 

But underlying this surface story there is 

another and subtler one that shows Joanna’s 

escape to have been, unconsciously, the way 
of understanding. This is difficult to de- 
scribe because it is an organic rather than 

rational understanding and arises from a 

fundamental oneness with life. She shares 

with nature the ability to accept ugliness 
as well as beauty and to know joy in birth 
with death hanging heavy over the delivery. 

“The Land of Green Ginger” has something 

of the lavish quality found in the exuber- 

ant fertility of the earth and in the cease- 
less unprogressive movement of its waters. 


Georcite May. By Maxwell Bodenheim. Boni 
& Liveright. $2. 

Netrrce Harvest. By Sylvia Deny 
Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 

Translated by Ander 


Hooke. 


Norway’s Best Srories. 


Orbeck. Edited by Hanna Astrup Larsen 
Norton. $2.50. 

SwepeEN’s Best Stories. Translated by Charle 
Wharton Stork. Edited by Hanna Astruf 


Larsen. Norton. $2.50. 
Pursuit. By Rosita Forbes. 
Drums or THE Nortu. By A. De 

Smith. Macaulay. $2. 

Brack Sparta. By 
court, Brace. $2.50. 

TrisrraM SHANDY. By Laurence Sterne. Mod- 
ern Library. 95 cents net. 

UnrorBippEN Fruit. By Warner Fabian. Boni 

& Liveright. $2. 
3y Philip Hughes. 


Macaulay. $2. 


Herrie 


Mitchison. War 


Naomi 


TOGETHER. Appleton. $2. 


Eva’s Appies. By William Gerhardi. Duffield. 
$2.50. 

Tue Hotiway. By C. Lenanton. Appleton. 
$2. 

Tuey Wuo Pappie. By Rosalind Webster. 
Dutton. $2. 

Brook Evans. By Susan Glaspell. Stokes. 
$2.50. 

ARMANCE. By Stendhal. 


Translated by C. K. 

Scott-Moncrief. Boni & Liveright. $2 

THe Maw in THE Dark. By John Ferguson. 
Dodd, Mead. $2. 


-50. 


Love Me, Anise. By Arthur J. Rees. Dodd, 
Mead. $2. 

Remy pve Gourmont. S@lections from hi 
works. Chosen and translated by Richard 
Aldington. Covici. 2 vols. 

Tue Weex-Enp Liprary. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. 
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Boswell’s 


HYPOCHONDRIACK 


MARGERY BAILEY, Editor 


ROM the obscure files of the London Magazine for the years 1777- 
1783 come these seventy delightfully familiar essays by the great 


biographer. 


Long a victim of “the English malady,” Boswell analyzes 


hypochondria, and discourses upon standard contemporary topics of 


criticism, conduct, religion, love, marriage, and even cookery. 


There is 


revealed here much that is new of his worthy master, Dr. Johnson, as 


well as an entirely fresh portrait of Boswell himself. 


Two volumes, $15.00 


“OH, RANGER!” 


By HORACE M. ALBRIGHT 
and FRANK J. TAYLOR 





EARS, 
Indians, 


Dudes, 


campfire lore and 


Sagebrushers, 


legend, and the genial ranger-hosts 
of the national parks hold forth 
throughout the pages of this, their 
first complete record. Vacationers 
will glean from Oh, Ranger! a re- 
liable knowledge of the parks. Stay- 
at-homes are offered the solace of an 
Old Timer’s yarn. 
many humorous pen-sketches and a 


Illustrated with 


number of full-page photographs 


$2.50 
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MAN RISES TO 
PARNASSUS 
By Henry Fairrietp Osporn 
$3.00 


This sequel to “Men of the Old 
Stone Age” is the most up-to-date 
word on human evolution, by one of 
the world’s best known scientists. 

“Professor Osborn’s vivid intelli- 
gence sets forth this fascinating story 
with the swing and vigor of a Norse 
saga.”"—The New York Times. 


THE ORGANIZATION 

AND PERSONNEL OF 

THE SHAKESPEAREAN 
COMPANY 


By Tuomas Wuitrie_p BALDWIN 


$6.00 
The author finds an explanation for 
many Shakespearean peculiarities 


which have heretofore remained un- 
solved. ‘His book is certainly one of 
the ablest contributions to theatrical 
history that have reached us from 
America.”—The London Times. 





THE A B C OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 
By Epwin Water KEMMERER 
$2.00 
Professor Kemmerer, known as the 
“Money Doctor” by reason of his re 
markable success in prescribing for 
the financial ills of many nations, 
speaks with a voice of recognized 
authority. The book is now in its 
fifty-fifth thousand; the present re- 

vised edition is the seventh. 


MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
By Frank Frost Apsort AND 
ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 
$5.00 


“The publishers have made a good 
book better by fine paper and clear 
printing. They may claim some 
credit in what is a notable scholarly 
achievement.” — New York Herald 
Tribune. 








The following publications, from our fall list, will be of more than usual interest: 


OUR RELATIONS TO THE NATIONS OF THE WESTERN 


HEMISPHERE 


By CuarLes Evans HuGHEs, 


MARKETING AND ADVERTISING: An Economic Appraisal 


By Fioyp L. VAUGHAN. 


THE DEMON OF THE ABSOLUTE: 


Essays 
By Paut E_mMer More. 


Volume I of the New Shelburne 


PETROLEUM AND COAL: The Keys to the Future 


By W. T. Tuom, Jr. 
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THe LAws oF VERSE 
By Johannes C. Andersen 
A clear statement of the principles of 
versification which simplifies the classifi- 
cation of all accentual poetry. $2.50 
THE Sources or ENGLISH 
LirerATURE: A Guide for 
Students By Arundel Esdaile 
This volume is based on the Sanders 
Lectures delivered by the author at 
Cambridge in 1926. It offers great help 
to students doing research in English 
literature. $2.40 
KiNG ARTHUR OR THE BriTISH 
Wortny. A Dramatick Opera. 
By John Dryden 
The complete text of Dryden's famous 
patriotic play written in collaboration 
with Harry Purcell The play was per- 
formed at the New Theatre, Cambridge, 
February 1928 


SF 3-— Fog Fg F9-e* Foe 


> 


$.75 


LiFE IN THE Mipp_eE AGEs 
Selected, Translated and Annotated by 
G. G. Coulton. Vol. I Religion, 
Folklore, Superstition. 13 illustrations. 
This is the first of four volumes of selec- 
tions from original documents, illustrat- 


ing life in the Middle Ages. $3.00 
THe Hrppras Masor 


Attributed to Plato 
With introductory Essay and Commentary 
by Dorothy Tarrant. 
Owing to its debated authorship this 
work has been very seldom annotated. 
Miss Tarrant sets forth convincing rea- 
sons for attributing it to Plato. $4.00 


> 
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PaLtAs ATHENE. A Book of 
lary By G. G. Worth 
A 
POLONIUS Ruoptus. Book III 
Edited by M. M. Gillies 
the Argonautica to the student as some- 
thing’ more than a mere happy hunting- 


Attic Greek. With Vocabu- S 
A reading book for beginners with selec- 
tions from the famous Greek writers. 

$1.25 

THE ARGONAUTICA OF Ap- 
The object of this edition is to present : 
ground for examiners in unseen  transla- : 


tion $5.00 
THe Srupy or Po.iricat Sct- 
ENCE AND Its RELATION TO 
CoGNATE STUDIES 
By Ernest Barker 
This volume contains the inaugural ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Barker, the first 
holder of the new Professorship of Po- 
litical Science at Cambridge University 
$.90 
ELEMENTS oF LAw, NATURAL 
AND Po.itic By Thomas Hobbes 
Edited by Ferdinand Tonnies 
This edition is complete and corrected. 
It contains two pieces of Hobbes work 
which have never before been published. 
$3.40 
~ , . T F at ol °° 
CHURCH AND State.  Politi- 
cal Aspects of Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Puritanism 
By A. F. Scott Pearson 
Herein light is thrown upon the two 
conflicting opinions in regard to the politi- 


cal ideas of the Puritans in the age of 
Elizabeth $3.00 


EUSTATHIUS OF ANTIOCH AND 
His PLAcE IN, THE EARLY 
HIstory By R. V. Sellers 


An authoritative account of the work of 
this famous carly Christian theologian. 
$2.75 
‘ a ee ; 
Lirein Times or ‘Aci Ipn ‘Isa, 
“THE Goon ViIzIER” 
By Harold Bowen 
A vivid picture of the Caliphate between 
892 and 946 A.D., of personages of the 
Court of Baghdad and their plots and in- 
trigues Illustrations. Maps. $10.00 


THE ComMMeERCE BETWEEN 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND INDIA 
By E. H. Warmington 
The author gives, from a western point 
of view, the history of the commerce be- 
tween the Roman Empire and India from 
the triumph of Augustus to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius $6.00 


Essays AND ADDRESSES OF WIL- 
LIAM BATESON, NATURALIST. 


Together with a short account of His Life. 
By Beatrice Bateson. 


> 


j 
A_ collection of papers on biological, 

zoological and educational subjects writ- 

ten by the famous naturalist. $8.40 é) 
THE New QuaNntuM 
MecHANICS 
By George Birtwistle 

This book covers the development of 

quantum mechanics in the past two veurs 

ate discoveries are all discussed $5.50 


f 
MANUAL OF METEOROLOGY. 
Vol. Il. Comparative Mete- 
orology. By Sir Napier Shaw 
and Elaine Austin 
The second volume of this important 
work covers the facts about the atmos- 
phere which give the satisfactory repre- Q) 


sentation of the general circulation and 
its changes. 225 


5 illustrations 00 
Rosset IstAND. An Ethno- 
logical Study. 
By W. E. Armstrong 
A general survey of the culture of Rossel 
Island, New Guinea, with special atten- 
tion to the unusual monetary system of 
the inhabitants. Illustrated. $6.00 § 


FOR SALE BY 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 
PDS SS 
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of June 25.) 
Competition No. 36. 


of July 2.) 


THE THIRTY-SECOND COMPE- 
TITION 
Three prizes of five dollars each 
were offered for the best epigrams on 
each or all of the following sub- 
jects: (a) Tunney’s lecture on Shake- 
speare at Yale; (b) the coming 
Presidential Election; and (c) the 
death of Thomas Hardy. Edward 
O. Jackson, of Clinton, Mo., wins 
the prizes for A and B, and Phoebe 
Scribble the prize for C. 
THE PRIZE EPIGRAMS 
A. On Tunney’s Lecture at Yale. 
Tunney again his matchless courage 
proves 
By tackling mighty Shakespeare with- 
out gloves. 
Epwarp O. JACKSON. 


B. On the Presidential Election 


In freedom let each patriot rejoice 
While trusts and press select the peo- 
ple’s chotce. 
EpWarpD O. JACKSON. 


C. On the Death of Thomas 


Hardy 
Till it should falter, Death forebore 
to stay ; 


A hand so able in the art of truth, 
The poets courage answered this 
delay 
By full reclaiming the bright 
power of youth; 
So overcome, the mighty angel then 
Bade Thomas Hardy lay aside his 
pen. PHOEBE SCRIBBLE. 


The great majority of competitors 
rightly supposed that verse epigrams 
were required, although the week 
brought a large batch of prose at- 
tempts. Most of the latter lacked 
sting and even the best, like Carl P. 
Rollins’s anecdote from New Haven 
itself, could only be called epigrams 
by courtesy. “Spring was in the air, 
Professor Phelps had come back from 
Florida, and the news had come that 
Gene was to talk to a Yale class. 
‘I see,’ said a colleague, ‘that Billy 
has been Tunney-fishing.’ ” 

Competition was keenest for prize 
A. To the credit of our Wits there 
were very few sneers at Tunney. The 
least unsuccessful éxception was J. 
DeLancey Ferguson’s offering— 


At Hotspur tackling Hamlet's réle 
Good sense and taste rebel: 
This Tunney’s erudition has 
An ancient, fish-like smell. 


Marshall M. Brice was fairer and 
more good-natured in his double- 


edged lines— 


The halls of Yale with gloom are 
packed: 

Enough it is to make them blue; 

For Tunney there has dropped the 


fact 


That Shakespeare was a highbrow, 
too, 


This nearly won the prize. I also 
liked the entries by Francis M. Cur- 
rier, Mrs. J. D. Robins, and “Slight- 
ly,” which are printed in order of 
authorship below. 


Joun L. SPEAKS 


The old Manassa Mauler is a pitcher 
actor now, 

An’ Gene a college echerer — an’ 
ist that a wow. 

Now Sharkey ?ll learn embroidery, 
cause he’s esthetic too; 

Corbett an’? me an Jake Kilrain—l 
guess our sort is through. 

So let Greenwich Village band show 
how this bunch is wrong 








The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 
Competition No. 35. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the most 
convivial Prohibitionists’ Drinking Song. 
Review office, 25 West 45th Street, New York City, not later than the morning 


(Entries should reach The Saturday 


A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best short 
Ballad (vot Ballade) of Book Titles with the refrain, suggested by a recent 
juxtaposition of publishers’ advertisements,— 


Dead lovers are faithful lovers, 
But gentlemen marry brunettes. 


(Entries should reach The Saturday Review office not later than the morning 


Attention is called to the rules printed below. 


By playin’ Yale’s old masterpiece, 
“The Undertaker’s Song.” 


Francis M. CURRIER 


Do you think that it is funny 

To sneer at Shakespeare a la Tun- 
ney? 

Perhaps then you had rather 

Hear the same old classroom blather. 


J. D. Rosins 


To a Certain Author who Sneered 

at Tunney’s lecture. 

If, artless and untrained, yet curb- 
ing fear, 

Dear Prig, you had fought some 
giant of the ring, 

Would Tunney, I wonder, have 
watched you with a sneer 

Or slapped your back? Well, that’s 
another thing! 

“SLIGHTLY” 


There was less competition for the 
Election epigram. Five quatrains by 
Marshall Brice were well-turned but 
insubstantial. 
wrote— 


Howard Thompson 


Since Smith says nothing and Hoover 
rather less 
One will be elected, or I miss my 


guess, 


and Francis Donnersbach, misunder- 
standing the competition, sent in the 
English election epigram by Mr. J. 
C. Squire. 


The battle’s set ?twixt Envy, Greed, 
and Pride. 

Come, Conscience, do your duty; 
choose your side. 

David Heathestone was not brief 

enough and none of the prose en- 

tries merited quotation. 

I would have welcomed a better 
epigram than the best on Hardy’s 
death. Phoebe Scribble deserved to 
snatch the third five dollars from Mr. 
Jackson if only because his distich 
flew in the face of the facts. 


While genius raved from every coun- 
tryside 

We hardly knew when 
Hardy dted. 


Thomas 


It is a long time since a poet’s death 
attracted so much attention as 
Hardy’s. Nobody sufficiently grasped 
the opportunity to point the irony by 
which his heart and body found 
separate graves, though George Jager 
(in prose) and J. Delancey Ferguson 
(in verse) both reached out towards 
the idea, 


For him who searched life’s ironies 
A last mock is provided: 
His heart’and mind were one through 
life, 
In death they lie divided. 


This misses the mark by vaguely re- 
minding me of Hood. 


RULES 


Competitors failing to comply with 
the following rules will be disquali- 
fied. Envelopes should be addressed 
to Edward Davison, The Saturday 
Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. All MSS. 
must be legible—typewritten if pos- 
sible—and should bear the name or 
pseudonym of the author. Com- 
petitors may offer more than one en- 
try. MSS. cannot be returned. The 
Editor’s decision gis final and The 
Saturday Review reserves the right to 
print the whole or part of any entry. 

















The New York University Press 


Announces 
American 
Foreign Policies 


An examination and Evaluation of Certain 
Traditional and Recent International 
Policies of the United States 


By Professor James Wilford Garner 
P&.D., LL.D. 


How far has the practice of the United States 
been one of isolation and detachment? How 
far one of concerted action with the other na- 
tions for the achievement of objects of common 
interest to the world? What has America done 
for international peace? For mutual friend- 
ship? For the advancement of the general in- 
terests of the community of States? What of 
our traditions of isolation and non-intervention ? 
Of our imperialism and “dollar diplomacy’? Of 
the Monroe Doctrine as a contribution? Of our 
contribution to international arbitration and ju- 
dicial settlement? Of our co-operation with the 
League of Nations? What do other peoples 
think of us? 
8vo, viii + 264 pages; choicely printed; blue 

cloth; gold lettered. Price $6.00. 


The Responsibility of States 
in International Law 
By Professor Clyde Eagleton, Ph.D. 


An authoritative discussion of one of the 
three subjects chosen for codification at the 
Hague Conference in 1929. The nature of re- 
sponsibility; the responsibility of the state for 
acts of its own agents, for acts of individuals, 
for mobs and civil wars, for contractual claims ; 
the measure of damages; and the present needs 
of responsibility as a fundamental principle of 
international law. The rule of local redress and 
denial of justice is emphasized as the basis of 
most claims. 

8vo, xxiv + 292 pages; bound in blue cloth; 

gold lettered. Price $6.00. 


The New York University Press 


Washington Square, East, New York City 
HUHNE 


THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS 
PRESS 


Publishers of: 

American Journal of Mathematics, 50 volumes. 

American Journal of Philology, 49 volumes. 

American Journal of Psychiatry, 84 volumes. 

Biologia Generalis (International Journal of Bi- 
ology), 4 volumes. 

Bulletin of American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, 3 volumes. 

¢ » tdi P vehology Monographs, 5 volumes. 

Hesperia, 26 volumes. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports, 22 volumes. 

Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures 
and Languages, 13 numbers. 

Johns Hopkins University Cireular, 47 volumes. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archae- 
ology, 3 volumes. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, 
8 numbers. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Geology, 8 
numbers. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, 46 volumes. ° 

Modern Language Notes, 43 volumes. 

Reprint of Economic Tracts, 12 numbers. 

Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric Elec- 
tricity, 33 volumes. 


Some recently published volumes: 

Foreign Rights and Interests in China, by W. 
W. Willoughby, 2 volumes, $12.00. 

Privy Council of England in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries, 1603-1784, by E. R. Turner, 2 vol- 
umes, $15.00. 

Concepts of State, Sovereignty and International 
Law, by Johannes Mattern, $2.50. 

State Security and the League of Nations, by 
Bruce Williams, $2.75. 

Principles of Public Administration, by W. F. 
Willoughby, $5.00. 

Treaties of 1778 and Allied Documents, edited 
by G. Chinard, $2.50. 

Calhoun and the South Carolina Nullification 
Movement, by Frederic Bancroft, $2.00. 

Notes on Malthus’ Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, by David Ricardo, edited by J. H. Hol- 
lander and T. N. Gregory, $5.00. 

Flaubert’s Youth, by Piaget Shanks, $2.25. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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William Allen White 


says: ‘‘One of the best stories 
written in our times is 


The Stream 
of History 


Geoffrey Parsons 


**He has told a splendid story, 
vigorously, eloquently, con- 
vincingly.’’—Emporia Gazette. 


Illustrated. At all bookstores 


$§.00 Scribners 
rea 6 eer 
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The Reader’s Guide 


ConpucTED BY May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 


to Mrs. BeckER, c/o The Saturday Review. 


2 Bramerton St 


NCE again a wave of uncertainty con- 
cerning proper names moves across the 
this department, starting in 
Honolulu, where, according to E. B. B., 
there is debate upon “the delightful first 
name of Sacheverell Sitwell.” “Ever since 
the year 1197,” says R. L. Megroz in “The 
Three Sitwells’ (Doran), when Joline 
Saultchevreuil divided an inheritance with 
name does not enter this 
“the Sacheverells have been a 
family of principal note in Derby and Not- 
tinghamshire. Their beautiful Norman 
name, disguised as Sent Cheveroll, is to be 
seen in the roll of Battle Abbey . . .” and 
I have heard various disguises of it at the 
present day on the lips of the all-too- 
knowing, misled, it may be, by the familiar 
“Sascha” used by his intimates into the 
notion that the name must be somehow col- 
lapsible. But my advice is to take it in 
four syllables with the stress on the shev, 
and let it ride. The same knowing ones 
started a rumor last year that Proust was 
called Proo: people like that having always 
a positiveness to shake the staunchest heart, 
one of the editors of this review took the 
matter to Paris and even there it rhymes 
with boost—especially there, indeed. In 
Honolulu the sound of Cabell is still shaky, 
and as I have found other parts of the 
world rhyming him with label, let it be 
known that the sound is as in babble. 
Bremen is Bray-men; as for Koehl, I can- 
not send an umlaut by mail: the ability to 
produce one being—like the knack of writ- 
ing deathless verse or the art of moving the 
ears—something with which, according to 
Bill Nye, one must have been born: it can- 
not be acquired. In this class belong also 
the French w and the nuances of the Rus- 
sian 2, C. M. F., Ashland, Wis., asks for 
Maurois, Aricie Brun, Gide, Passavent, 
Douviers, Saas Fee, Strouvilhon, and Hen- 
riot. Can any little boy or girl tell what 
three books this gentleman has been reading? 
If the third escapes him, Alfred Knopf will 
send it for two-fifty, after which he will 
either curse me bitterly or write me a letter 
of fervent gratitude. The approximate 
sounds are Mo (as in Moses)-rwah: Ar-ri- 
si Brun with a long uw. I have always said 
Jheed; my French is plausible though not 
altogether convincing, but considering what 
they do to our proper names, should we 
struggle too painfully over theirs? So we 
have Pas-sa-yanh—the last syllable a pathe® 
tic effort to spell wind in French,—Doo- 
vyay, Saas Fay, Soo-vee(Is)onh, and 
Onh-ree-oh. Those look pretty awful in 
print, especially the attempt to indicate an 
1 as pronounced by the stream of con- 
sciousness; I begin to think there is some- 
thing in Esperanto after all. L. B., Colum- 
bus, Indiana, asks for Andreiev, which is 
And-rye-yev, e as in yes. Rosamund Leh- 
mann, which is Layman; Alice Meynell, 
which is Men’l. 


clientéle of 


one whose into 


discussion, 


M. H. B., New York, asks advice on the 
choice of a birthday gift for a poetry-lover. 


66 HE Oxford Book of American 

Verse,” selected by Bliss Carman 
(Oxford University Press), is compact of 
old and new: for the year past there is 
“Best Poems of 1927” (Dodd, Mead) by 
both English and American chosen 
by L. A. G. Strong. A more accurate title 
might be “My Favorite Poems for the 
Year,” but such passings-on of preferences 
often turn out more happily for a wide 
audience than the pondered judgments of a 
jury of specialists. 
vative choices: if the receiver responds to 


poets, 


These two are conser- 


brilliant, sardonic, and sententious verse, try 
him on Samuel Hoffenstein’s “Poems in 
Praise of Practically Nothing” (Boni & 
Liveright) or either of Dorothy Parker’s 
By defi- 
like 


volumes from the same publisher. 
nition light 
bombs bursting in air. 


these are verse,—light 

If my choice were to be made for sev- 
eral of my own acquaintance, it would be 
for a type of book neither anthology nor 
single book of verse, but one of the books 
of selections made by a sympathetic and 
discriminating editor from the lifework of 
a poet. If this life work has been volum- 
inous and uneven, a judicious editor may in 
this way give him a new hold on posterity. 
A striking example is the new “Selected 
Poems of Amy Lowell” (Houghton Mif- 


flin), edited by John Livingston Lowes, 
author of “The Road to Xanadu.” When 


Mrs, Becker’s summer headquarters will be at 
. Chelsea, London. 


her earlier volumes were appearing her very 
name was good for a horse-laugh from 
thousands who knew no more of her than 
her name, and many even of those who 
read and respected all her books would 
admit that they bought the successive 
volumes each for the sake of a few in- 
dispensable poems. In this selection from 
her eleven volumes—more than titles 
—Mr. Lowes has brought together with 
rare judgment old favorites and_ lesser 
known examples of her art, by all of which 
the poet will find new friends. Swinburne 
even gains by such treatment: he lives not 
by a few poems but certainly by a num- 
ber that though considerable is yet out of 
proportion to the number he wrote. A 
single volume made out of these was pub- 
lished some years ago by Doran: now comes 
another 


650 


selection to 


bringing the even 
smaller compass, “Selections from Swin- 
burne,” edited by H. M. Burton and pub- 


lished by the Cambridge University Press, 
represented here by Macmillan. It has a 
brief critical introduction, and is appar- 
ently made with modern youth in mind, but 
as in the case of the pocket-size “Selections 
from Walt Whitman” (Macmillan) is none 
the less representative. Walter de la Mare 
anticipated his executors and has made his 
own choice, some sixty poems appearing in 
“Selected Poems” (Holt). Among these 
may be found most of those by which he 
is most widely known, excluding those for 
children. A book of selections like this 
should not be large, for skimming off of all 
the cream is not intended, but the offering 
of a generous and alluring sample to a new 
reader who may thus be inspired to read 
more widely. If he read no more than 
this, it will have given him much. 

G. H. C., Newark, N. J., asks what Nor- 
wegian or Swedish author of modern times 
could be added to a reading course that has 
included Hamsun, Lagerlof, Strindberg, 
Bojer, Nex6, and the plays of Ibsen and 
Byjérnson., 
teenaged Sigrid Undset, whose historical 

novels of Sweden have a wild power and 
persuasiveness that wipes out the centuries 
and makes the reader one with the people 
of the period. Begin her trilogy “Kristin 
Lavransdatter” (Knopf) with “The Bridal 
Wreath,” and it will be difficult to stop be- 
fore you have finished “The Mistress of 
Husaby” and “The Cross.” 

A popular Norwegian novelist of the 
best-selling sort has just been introduced into 
English through Andreas Haukland’s “The 
Norns Are Spinning” (Macy-Masius). This 
presents pre-Christian Vikings and their 
loves, hates, and habits, of which locking 
their adversaries into their own houses and 
setting fire to the roofs seems to have been 
a favorite game. I never read a novel with 
so much arson: there is even a genuine sut- 
tee, preceded by the sacrifice of any num- 
ber of animals. Midway of the tale the 
hero has to take to the wilderness as an out- 
law with his baby son, and the chapters in 
which the two make a home for themselves 
until the boy becomes a man are proof that 
the Boy Scouts did not invent resourceful- 
ness. I do not wonder this novel has been 
popular in Norway: it certainly goes with 
a rush. 

HE correspondents who have been try- 

ing to get together a modern bibli- 
ography on cursing will find a little help 
in the chapter on Judas in “The Glorious 
Company,” by Tracy Mygatt and Frances 
Witherspoon (Harcourt, Brace), which re- 
fers to the Judas Curse, Anathema Adal- 
berti. This often to legal 
documents, deeds, and so on, to force the 
return of stolen property lest the thief 
habeat partem Juda. It should be 
mentioned that the especial efficacy of the 
curse was to get back borrowed books— 
manuscripts in 1583, but the principle is the 
same. This book says that Asher Taylor, in 
“Washington University Studies,” has an 
article on “Judas in Charms and Incanta- 
tions.” “The Glorious Company” blends 
the New Testament, the apocryphal records, 
and popular tradition in something the 
manner of Alphonse Séché’s “Radiant Story 
of Jesus” (Century), with the difference 
that Séché clearly believes all of it and 
these authors have their preferences. Their 
work might be called a free fantasia upon 
twelve themes. St. James Major, St. 
Thomas of India, and St. Andrew are espe- 
cially favored in medieval legend, and these 
sections are the richest. 
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} The Political Economy 
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with a Foreword by 
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will not only interest the readers of this issue of 
THe Saturpay Review but will undoubtedly 
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provide a sufficient number of controversial points 





to enliven our Points of View columns during the 
coming weeks. The editors of THE SATURDAY 
Review will be glad to know your feelings in this 


matter of de-bunking the psychological novel. 
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PRESSURE 
POLITICS 


The Story of the 
Anti-Saloon League 


By 
Peter ODEGARD 








Here is 
The First Review 
of 


PRESSURE 
POLITICS 


“This is an extraordinary book. 
For the first time the history of 
the Anti-Saloon League in all its 
phases has been written from the 
documents, with citation of chap- 
ter and verse, names, places, and 
circumstances in proof of every 
important fact set down. Whether 
viewed as an account of the most 
elaborate piece of propaganda 
that any nation has ever known, 
or as an exposure of the far- 
reaching political activities of the 
American Protestant churches, 
or as a record of political schem- 
ing, intimidation, misrepresenta- 
tion, and blackguardly tactics used 
in behalf of a so-called moral re- 
form, the story is amazing, and 
the more so because Mr. Odegard, 
in telling it, seems at times to lean 
over backwards in his effort to do 
exact justice to the league and its 
representatives. ... About the 
only thing, apparently, for which 
the prohibition bosses cannot, with 
full hearts, give thanks to Al- 
mighty God is that Mr. Odegard 
should have been permitted to 
write and publish this notable 
book.” 

—Wnm. MacDona tp in the Nation. 


PRESSURE 
POLITICS 


is a fascinating chronicle of facts 
and figures favoring only the truth. 


Price, $3.50 





To Be Published June 20th 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The New Books 
Poetry 
(Continued from page 973) 


HEAVENLY BODIES. By OLIVER JEN- 
KINS. Chicago: Pascal Covici. 1928. $2. 
This little volume is from New England. 

A number of the poems have appeared in 

various periodicals and anthologies. Best 

of these verses we like this poet’s lines upon 

New Hampshire,—how different from Rob- 

ert Frost’s,—but good also, in their own 

way. A number of the other poems have 
lacquered color and polish. There is one 
of a silly girl, entitled “Bon Bon,” one 
called “Tiger”? and one called “A Cruel 

Gentleman to his Mistress,” all of which 

have their points. Mr. Jenkins is not in- 

frequently skilful at cherry-stone carving. 

But more than that we cannot, as yet, al- 

low him, though he gives evidence here 

and there of true artistic dexterity. 


WINDS FROM THE MOON. By Sonia 
RUTHELE NOvAK. Century. 1928. 
This poet has contributed to the Century 

Magazine and other periodicals. So far as 

we know this is her first collected volume. 

There is charm and color in many of the 

verses, originality often glinting, as in the 

“Seven Songs to Aldsha,” exotic dragonfly 

brilliance darting here and there. There is 

a reminiscence of the work of the young 

poet Nathalia Crane, as in 
The mysteries of dark monsoons 

Are clamoring and gold, 
But snows a specter, colorless, 
And vacuous with cold! 


There is often a mere playing with words 
as if they were baubles to be tossed about. 
Often careless and bad lines tumble on the 
heels of good. So far the work of Miss 
Novak is a medley, with snatches of the 
true music and a good deal of jangling. 
Promise is distinctly shown. Versatility is 
apparent. There is abundance of fancy. 
3ut there is not, as yet, sufficient precision 
and power of selection. We shall, however, 
watch this writer’s future with interest. Her 
heritage seems to be a variety of material 
that could well be fashioned into impres- 
sive poetry. 


LYRICS BETWEEN THE YEARS. By 
MAHLON LEONARD FISHER. Williamport, 
Pa.: The Clayton Spicer Press. 1928. 
Mr. Fisher, a number of years ago, 

achieved distinction with an autumnal son- 

net. Later he established himself even more 
firmly as a sonnetteer. Now he gives us 

a thin sheaf of lyrics. They are traditional 

and repressed, but certainly not trivial. The 

best seems to us to be the concluding one, 
which was used by the late Marguerite 

Wilkinson in her “New Voices.” We quote 

it in full: 

MY MOTHER 
A blend of stubborn English oak 
And Scottish sailor-blood, 

If it be so her spirit broke, 
It still withstood the flood. 


If it be so her heart could ache, 
She never told the years, 

But very slowly let it break. 
None ever saw her tears. 


If it be so that she is dead, 
Then this of her is true: 

As simply as a word is said, 
She died, as stoics do, 


SINGING GARDENS. By BLANCHE LEE. 

Boston: Stratford. 1928. soc. 

This is one of the Stratford Booklets of 
Poetry. It is artless singing, spontaneous, 
hardly trained as yet, but the feeling is sen- 
sitive. This poet needs to learn and exer- 
cise a greater precision of phrase and 
epithet, to eschew apostrophes (we mean the 
punctuation mark) and dashes, and to re- 
place tinkling tunes with melody. The 
following quatrain is an example of her 
best: 

LOVE 
Today I had a corner on Love— 
’Twas but a broken bench, a picking 
dove, ae 
But a child laughed on a high cloud— 
And aman sat, hands clenched, head 


bowed. 
Tue American Book or Verse. Edited by 
Francis X. Talbot. America Press, 461-8th 


Ave., New York City. 

Tue Grey Freer or tHe Winpv. By Cathal 
O’Byrne. Doran, Ard, Lee Publishing Co., 
5443 North Spaulding Ave., Chicago. 

Great ENGuisH Poets. By Oscar James Camp- 


bell and J. F. A. Pyre. Crofts. $3.50. 
Tue Sweer Sincer oF Micuican. By Mrs. 
Julia A. Moore. Covici. $2. 


(Continued on page 979) 
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By Carl Purington Rollins & George Parker Winship. 
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NEW CAXTON CLUB ISSUE 
| February, 1923, Frederic G. Kenyon, 

Esq., Director and Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum, delivered before the 
University of Chicago a lecture which was 
the foundation of “Ancient Books and Mod- 
ern Discoveries,” published by the 
Caxton Club. 

The text of the present volume is not 
long, but describes the various materials 
which have been used to preserve writing 
from the earliest times—the primitive bark, 
leaves, stone, metal, etc., receiving less at- 
tention than the more important and later 
materials such as papyrus, vellum, and 
paper. Of course such 2 treatise can be 
only an introduction to the subject, but Mr. 
Kenyon has made the cursory glimpses of 
man’s writing materials extraordinarily 
interesting. And such a survey in the very 
brief compass of a lecture can be more 
provocative than a much more expanded 
volume. There are included also thirty well 
selected plates, showing examples of early 
materials as used by scribes. 

This new Caxton Club issue is printed 
in an edition of 350 copies. The text has 
been printed by Mr. Rudge: the plates by 
Emery Walker of London. But it is as an 
example of Bruce Rogers’s work that the 
edition seems likely to be immediately sub- 
scribed and to be of interest. It is a hand- 
some quarto, set in Lutetia type (in which 
Dutch type a surprising number of recent 
books have been set) of large size. The 
headbands, of printers’ flowers, “built up” 
with that extraordinary ingenuity which Mr. 
Rogers possesses, are printed in brown ink. 
The binding is of marbled paper and cloth. 
The paper is Kelmscott—but so metamor- 
phosed by calendaring as to give it a beau- 
tiful vellum-like surface, on which the deli- 
cate Lutetia type appears to good advantage. 
The necessity for wetting the sheets for the 
collotype plates tends to destroy the calen- 
daring, however, leaving a variety of sur- 
faces in the various parts of the book. 


now 


/ “Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
A 





“Ancient Materials and Modern Discov- 
eries” is one of the outstanding books of 
the year, and the Caxton Club will be proud 
of it. As a Rogers item it is not only 
typical of his work at its best, but delight- 


.ful in its use of printers’ flowers, especially 


in the Caxton Club design on the title-page. 
The book is included in the current Fifty 
Books collection. 


\ A AGGS BROTHERS, whose catalogues 
i have seemed to touch a high mark on 
many recent occasions, have outdone them- 
selves, and put other dealers to rout, by a 
magnificent volume issued as their five hun- 
dredth catalogue. It is called a “selection 
of books, manuscripts, engravings, and auto- 
graph letters remarkable for their interest 
and rarity”—a title broad enough to include 
many fine volumes; as, for example, a bre- 
viary of Marguerite of Beaujeau, done on 
vellum, probably at St. Omer, in the fore 
part of the fourteenth century, with thirty 
full-page miniatures in gold and colors, on 
a solid gold burnished background—dear, 
dear, one cannot go on at this rate, but the 
manuscript is fully described, and the price 
(for one cannot escape the prices—they may 
seem fantastic, but apparently no price is 
fantastic nowadays) is merely three thou- 
sand pounds. Then there is the ‘Don 
Quixote” printed by Juan de la Cuesta at 
Madrid in 1605-1615—but, observe, “the 
extremely rare first edition, and the first 
issue of each part”—a defective portion of 
which is our only American possession. And 
the price? Well, just thirty-eight hundred 
pounds. But, remember, the first edition of 
“Don Quixote.” Then to come down to 
more modern and reasonably priced articles, 
there is a “red harness” copy of Bruce Ro- 
gers’s “Centaur” for one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, 

But enough of such market gossip. The 
catalogue is illustrated by one or more plates 
for each volume (and there are 224 items 
listed), and very well printed by the Cou- 
rier Press, Leamington Spa. Two or more 
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S light and potent as a Dry Martini. 


Even if everyone 


weren’t talking about it, it would be worth read- 
ing.” —Perry Githens in Life. 


THE VIRGIN 
QUEENE 


By HARFORD POWEL, Jr. 


“Quite the most readable and 
well written story of its kind we 
have read in a long while... We 
would like to call the attention of 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis to Mr. Powel’s 
gift of making satire and real 
people at the same time. Good 
entertainment.” — Robert Littell 
in the New Republic. 


“A funny novel that really IS 
funny. Excellent summer read- 
ing.’—The New Yorker. 


“About as different from Sin- 
clair Lewis as it is possible to be. 
‘The Virgin Queene’ is merry and 
gay and in every way genial.”— 
E. F. Edgett in The Boston Even- 
ing Transcript. 


“Frank Crane is spoofed, Bruce 
Barton is kidded, the profession 
of advertising is gently mocked 
and the dramatic critics are nice- 
ly ridiculed in this fine, laughable 
book.” — New York Times. 


“Pure, unadulterated amuse- 
ment. A grand farce.”—T. L. 
Masson in The World’s Work. 


“Light-hearted satire. A quick, 
bubbling story, gay, witty and 
fast moving.” —Edward Hope in 
The Atlantic Bookshelf. 


“Literary hors d’oeuvres. The 
best of the ‘light reading’ group. 
Bright, gayand refreshing.” — Life. 


THIRD LARGE PRINTING! 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Novel 
$2.00 Everywhere 


Boston 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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pages are given to each item, and the biblio- 
graphical notes are full and interesting. I 
had started to write of the typography of 
the volume; but after all it is not precisely 
a work of art, however handsomely done, 
and it zs well done. What fascinates one is 
the very considerable number of fine books 
listed. Open anywhere: here is the only 
French edition of De Bury’s “Philobiblion,” 
Paris, 1500; Franklin’s “Cato Major,” fa- 
miliar to all; so one could go on, from one 
interesting page to another—not solely be- 
cause these items are interesting in them- 
selves, not because the prices are certainly 
not modest, but because the book is a sump- 


tuously gotten up enumeration of rarities. 

A hundred dollars seems to be par with 
Thomas F. Madigan, for a first class auto- 
graph letter, in his latest catalogue of such 
things. Presidents are distinctly below par. 
The whole lot of them, not all hand-written 
letters to be sure, can be had for $1,250. 
Washington holds fairly steady at $400 or 
$500, with Lincoln not far below on an 
average, but going much _ higher 
really first-class letter. Mme. de Maintenon 
pays for becoming “the second wife of 
Louis XIV,” by selling nowadays for less 
than half what is asked for the handwrit- 
ing of Pompadour, who is rated at $150. 


for a 


The dealer is sore put to it, to satisfy the 
demand for anything about Poe, and the 
best he can offer is a mother-in-law, a 
sister, an English biographer, and a sweet- 
heart, who range in value from $25 to 
$50. The best thing in the catalogue is a 
signed manuscript of “Dixie,” which was 
written by Daniel D. Emmett. There is 
a facsimile of this item, which is priced 
at $500. In contrast to this, $650 is put 
on a signed copy by Dickens of the passage 
descriptive of the death of Little Nell, 
which was his stock resource when forced 
to stand and his 


deliver a specimen of 


penmanship. 











| JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
Rare Books First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14 West 40th Street, New York 


Bookbinding 


RARE BOOKS mended and restored 
to contemporary state. For the first 
time in America, binding equal to 
best European standards, now avail- 
able. Single copies, or entire librar- 
les rebound Extra bindings, so- 
lander and slip cases for First Edi- 
tions and extremely rare volumes. 
40 East 49th Street, New York. 
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NEW & OLD BOOKS £3 


COLLECTORS ITEMS 
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AMERICANA 
FAMILY, TOWN, COUNTY and State 
Histories. Catalogs on request. Cadmus 
Book Shop, 312 West 34th Street, New York. 


AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, AND 
miscellaneous books. Catalogues on request. 
Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes Court, Leomin- 
ster, Mass. 
AUTOGRAPHS 
AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. I offer collectors largest 
and most comprehensive selection in Amer- 
ica of original letters, manuscripts and docu- 
ments of world-famous authors, generals, 
statesmen, rulers, composers, etc. Send list 
your wants. New catalogue sent on re- 
quest. Collections, large or small, bought 
for cash. Thomas F. Madigan (Est. 1888}, 
48 West 49th St., New York. 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
$$ High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 


AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
We carry one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents in the world. Send for our 
priced Catalogue of 4,472 titles. Cash paid 
for collections or individual specimens. Cor- 
respondence from owners solicited. Good- 
speed’s Book Shop, 7 Ashburton Place, 
Boeton, Mass. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. 
Send for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City, Pub- 
lisher The The Collector, $1. Established 1887. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL MAGAZINES. 
Magazine excerpts, List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York, 


CORRECTION. In the last issue, a type- 
graphical error in the advertisement of 
Thomas Salisbury made his offer read, 
“The Saturday Review for Sale-*** Second 
volume $10,000.” While this error is too 
obvious for serious consideration, in justice 
to Mr. Salisbury we publish this erratum. 
The price should have been $10.00. The 
Saturday Review of Literature Adv. Dept. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


UNEXPURGATED AND UNABRIDGED 
translations of famous classics at unusually 
low prices. Cloth bound and illustrated: 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, Heptameron of 
Navarre; Masuccio; Rabelais’ Complete 
Works; Mademoiselle de Maupin; Balzac’s 
Droll Stories; Rousseau’s Confessions (usu- 
ally sold at $3.50), our temporary price: 
$1.75 each, four books for $6.75; Aphrodite, 
by Pierre Louys, illustrated, $8.65; Satyri- 
con of Petronius, translation ascribed to 
Oscar Wilde, limited edition, $4.80; Songs 
of Bilitis, $4.80; Last Loves of Henri of Na- 
varre, $6.20. Renaissance Book Company, 
wholesale and retail booksellers, (Room 3) 
131 Wes! West 23d Street, New York City. 


CARLOAD OF ‘$2 00 AND $2.50 fiction at 
89 cents. Life of Henri Brulard-Stendhal, 
($3.50) $2.00; Selected Letters of Nietzche, 
($5.00) $2.50; Israfel, Life and Times of 
Poe, two volumes, ($10.00) $6.75; Romany 
Stain, Christopher Morley, limited, auto- 
graphed, ($10.00) $7.25. Catalogue ready. 
Samuel Scheinbaum, 10 Bible House, New 
York City. 












































SCHULTE’S BARGAINS. CABELL’S 
Something About Eve, first edition, dust 
jacket, $3.50. American Caravan, first 
edition, dust jacket, $5.00. Mademoiselle 
Maupin, illustrated unexpurgated edition, 
$1.25. Mark Twain’s Fireside Conver- 
sation in 1601, privately printed, $2.50. 
Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


THE EASTERN BOOK BUREAU, 925 
Broadway, New York, specializes only in 
limited editions, unexpurgated translations, 
privately printed items, curiosa and eso- 
terica appealing chiefly to discriminating 
private book collectors. Catalogue upon 
request. 








SONGS OF SAPPHO, LIMITED Edition 
($20.00) $10.50; Nietzsche-Wagner Corres- 
pondence ($4.00) $2.00. Manhattan Book- 
shop, 1204 Lexington Ave., New York. 


BOOKBINDING 


BOOK BINDERS TO BOOK LOVERS. 
Magazines bound. Books restored and re- 
bound. Have you a pet book you would 
like nicely bound. Eastman Bindery, 156 
Chambers St., New York. 


BOOK PLATES 


BEACON BOOKPLATES. START Now 
to personalize your library; choose a 
Beacon Design for the inside cover of those 
books you prize. Imprinted with your 
name: 100 for $2.00 or 200 for $3.50. Send 
10 cents for samples. Beacon Bookplates, 
77 Charles St., Boston. 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 83 Irving Place, New York. 


BOOKS WANTED 


THE BULWARK, By Theodore Dreiser. 
A partially published novel issued in the 
form of an advertising dummy with sev- 
eral pages of text set up. Issued by John 
Lane. Several copies are known to exist in 
good state. Report data and quotation to 
The Saturday Review, Box 35. 


ADVERTISING RATES on application to 
Dept. V. O., The Saturday Review, 25 
West 45th Street, New York City. 


CLUBS 


ARE YOU MENTALLY iSOLATED? 
“Contacts,” literary correspondence club, 
connects you with versatile, unconventional 
































minds. Books loaned free to members. No 
formalities. Membership fee $2.00 year. 
Particulars free. Write: Contacts, Box 


233-S, Bridgeville, Pa. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, FIRST Edition, 
with manuscript notes and additions; Co- 
gan’s Haven of Health, 1584 Dresser’s 
Birds of Europe, 1871-’96; Lilford’s Birds 
of Great Britain, 1885-97; Harvey’s Ana- 
tomical Exercitations, 1653; other choice 
items with First Editions, colored plate 
books, etc., for readers and collectors, 15c 
to $500. Catalogue 10c, post free from 
Stephen Huni, Southborough, Kent, Eng- 
land. 











“LATTERDAY PAMPHLETS,” A NEW 
thing in publishing:—Literary works of 
less than ten thousand words; poems, 
essays, etc., printed in distinctive pamphlets 
which sell at an average of 35c the copy. 
Among the contributors to Spring Series 
1928: William Murrell, Peggy Bacon, 
Francis Faragoh, John Appleby, Herbert J. 


Seligman, and others. Write for list of 
this series. Latterday, 20 Minetta Court, 
New York. 





ROSENBACH—Books and Bidders, limited 
editions, $15.00; Robinson—RKoman Bartha- 
low, $5.00; Wilde—A House of Pomegran- 
ates, $35.00. The Walden Book Shop, 410 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





ETCHED IN MOONLIGHT; Tristram; 
We, limited, signed; Morley; Cather; Wil- 


der; Wells; Walpole; Masefield; first edi- 
tions. Country Book Shop, Greenwich, 
Conn. 





READ THE ADVERTISEMENT OF The 
Autograph Agency in the Autographs 
column on this page. 


FIRST EDITIONS 
FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH CLASS 
hand-woven material, and Aristocrat of 
Tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. Suit-lengths by mail. Sam- 
ples free on stating shades desired. Newall, 
441 Stornoway, Scotland. 




















O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Colum- 
bus Ave. (75th St.) Large stock of good 
books on many subjects. Prices reasonable, 
expert service. Open evenings. 


-s INCUNABULA 








FINE COLLECTION OF Incunabula, 
Miniature Books, Autograph Letters, Voy- 
ages, Modern Firsts, Fine Presses. Spring 
catalogue in preparation. Gelber, Lilien- 
thal, Inc., 336 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


THE ROBERT CORTEZ HOLL LIDAY 
School of Writing and Editorial Work. 
“Needless to say,” comments THE SATURDAY 
Review, “we can recommend Mr. Holliday 
most heartily to any aspiring writer who 
really wishes to look the facts in the face.” 
Altogether individual instruction given by 
correspondence. Address: Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 

















MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as a writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. Also The Writer’s Bulletin, monthly, 
$1.50 per year, 15c per copy. James Knapp 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 





DEBUNKING THE REJECTION SLIP. 
If you want to know why you can’t sell 
that manuscript, and the editors won’t tell 
you, I will. Henry Gallup Paine, Literary 
Consultant. Late editor (1923-1927) Auth- 
ors’ League Bulletin. Thirty years’ editorial 
experience. Address 2-4 East 23rd Street, 
New York, New York. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY adviser. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 





AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ Representa- 
tive. Literary adviser and editor. Live 
fiction—Short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion 
Pictures, Manuscripts sold. Grace Aird, 
Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York, Van- 
derbilt 9344. 





EDITORIAL SERVICE FOR non-fiction 
writers. Non-fiction revised, typed, edited, 
criticized, marketed. Reasonable rates. 
Consolidated Press Service, 872 Lorimer 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





UNTIL JULY 1ST, SPECIAL PRICES for 
first-class typing of manuscripts, with edi- 
torial revision, carbon copy, prompt return. 
Authors’ Typing Service, 1106 Riverdale 
St., West Springfield, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY _ type- 
written. Fifty cents thousand words. Na- 
tional Typing Service, Box 255, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 


NEW YORKIANA 
BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 


and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously invited, 
and afternoon visitors always welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkiana Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS PROMPTLY 
supplied at most reasonable prices. Na- 
tional Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. Caledonia 0047. 
POSITION WANTED 
YOU NG WOMAN, BOOK Department, 
reviews and special writing on newspapers 
for ten years, would like to connect with 
newspaper or publishing house in or around 


New York City. College graduate. Now 
employed on metropolitan newspaper. Ad- 
dress Room 301, New Bedford Times. 
New Bec Iford, Mass. 

RARE BOOKS 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP IS A 


National Institution. Its stock of Rare and 
Choice Books, Prints and Autographs is 
made accessible to distant buyers by special- 
ized catalogues. No. 168—Rare Americana, 
2463 titles, 309 pp., with illustrations, price 
50 cents. Nos. 169 and 174—Autographs, 
9758 titles, free. No. 171—Genealogy, 4304 
titles, price 10 cents. No. 172—Americana. 
In two parts, 2600 titles, free. No. 173— 
Rare Books, 306 titles, free. No. 175—Fine 
Arts, 1261 titles, free. Print Catalogs, and 
semi-monthly bulletins of Print Exhibitions, 
free. When in Boston browse in Good- 
speed’s, No. 7 Ashburton Place, 5A Park 
Street and 2 Milk Street. 


BOOK-LOVERS GO TO THE DAUBER 
and Pine Bookshops first for scarce First 
Editions, and books on Art, Architecture, 
books from private presses, Americana, 
Foreign Books, General Literature, and in 
general for Old and Unusual volumes diff- 
cult to come by. Catalogues issued often 
and sent free. Prices always reasonable. 
A visit to our shop is a treat for the biblio- 
phile, for his searches are usually re- 
warded. Thousands of books on all sub- 
jects always in stock. Libraries of any size 
purchased or catalogued. Dauber and Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. - Open until 10 P. M. 


ODD, CURIOUS, UNUSUAL AND er 
traordinary Books and Autographs. Write 
for catalogue. State your own interests. 
Union Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th 
Street, New York. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS IN Limited Editions, 
Privately Printed. Lists on request. Nich- 
olas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 











SUMMER HOMES 


A HOME IN SOUTHERN VERMONT 
can be purchased at a most reasonable 
price; in the most charming hill country in 
New England, dotted with lakes and 
brooks; good fishing and hunting; real 
early American environment of most unpre- 
tentious character. Farms with desirable 
old houses can be bought from $400 to 
$2,000. Harold P. White, Brattleboro, Ver- 


mont. 





SPEC C MAL IST 
STORY IDEAS WANTED for photoplays, 


magazines. Big demand. Accepted any 
form for revision, development and submis- 
sion to markets. Established 1917. Free 
booklet gives full particulars. Universal 


Scenario Company, 415 Western and Santa 
Monica Bldg., Hollywood, California. 





SCHEDULE OF RATES FOR advertising 
on this page: For copy inserted twenty con- 
secutive times, five cents a word; for copy 
inserted any less number of times, seven 
cents a word; forms close ten days previous 
to publication. Dept. V. O., The Saturday 
Review, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 
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A ‘*‘marble-headed enthusiast”’ and a “rogue 
elephant” discuss the new Traver Horn 
book. 

Witutam McFee and Atrrep ALoysius enjoy 
a “gam” over Harotp tHE Wesse>—OR THE 
Younc Vyxkincs. 


ANONEN Friends of The Inner Sanc- 


tum [names on file at headquarters— 
all seven of them] are not startled by 
the announcement that five carloads 
of paper were required for the first 
printing of the new Trader Horn 
book, just released. 


bydyd Most of them are a bit sur- 


prised to learn that five carloads make 
only a mere 75,000 volumes. 


By I) what astonishes most of The 


Inner Sanctum’s best pals and severest 
critics is the statement that this second 
volume of Trader Horn—sub-titled 
Harold the Webbed or The Young 
Vykings—was written before the first 
book popped hot off the gridiron that 
Mrs. Ernecrepa Lewis bought on the 
back “stoep” of her Johannesburg cot- 
tage. 


BA Before Zambesi Jack be- 


came famous, in fact, he had scrawled 
down by candle-light in his “doss- 
house” enough manuscript of his re- 
membered romance to make, with his 
discoverer’s editing and their. memor- 
able conversations, enough copy for 
three large volumes. 


byt The Literary Guild of Amer- 


ica (which is sending its members 
the second Trader Horn book as its 
June selection) and The Inner Sanc- 
tum arranged with Mrs. ETHELREDA 
Lewis and Atrrep Atoystius himself 
to publish these volumes one at a 
time, one year apart. 


ByI) in the new Trader Horn 


book now released, therefore, the 
world will find the same racy flavor, 
the same unspoiled combination of 
naivete and seven-league bravado 
which characterized the first tale of 
wildest Africa. 


BSA) wirrran McFeer’s foreword 


and an extended and intimate intro- 
duction by Mrs. Ernerrena Lewis 
tell the real story of Zambesi Jack’s 
reaction to his international acclaim. 


At the end of each chapter, 
as in the first book, the conversations 
between author and editor run amuck. 


ANENAN For the second time in three 


months F. P. A. wins The Inner 
Sanctum’s diamond-studded _ laurel 
wreath for the merriest quip of the 
fortnight—in this case his sub-title 
for Joun K. Whnkter’s study of 
Hearst: “By His Own Petard.” 


One of the best 100-word es- 
says on The Story of Philosophy’s 
second anniversary was submitted by 
Vincent Burns of Pittsfield, Mass., who 
won The ob ages wy Library Edition 
of the works of Plato by writing: 

The secret of the success of Will Durant’s 
Story of Philosophy is as plain as the nose 
on your face. The hard mental dog-biscuit 
of current science and the dessicated dog- 
mas of orthodox religions satisfy few mental 
palates. They leave modern folk ravenously 
hungry and thirsty spiritually. Millions near 
spiritual starvation and without a spiritual 
home are ready to forage at garbage-cans. 
Then Durant invites them in to a mar- 
velously refreshing and satisfying feast of 
the richest thoughts of the years. The rush 
for The Story of Philosophy becomes a 
spiritual bread riot—the author this gen- 
eration’s Messiah. 


—EssANDESS 
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We Publish and Market 
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Those Having a Purpose 


Estimates Furnished. 
Catalogue Mailed on Request. 
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N interesting book of short stories, just 
out last week, and published by Dou- 
bleday, Doran, is “Rejections of 1927,” 
edited by Charles H. Baker, Jr. The jacket 
sub-title is “stories the editors won’t let you 
read.” In his introduction, Mr. Baker 
postulates that the gathering together of 
such fiction “opens a long-needed market 
for writers all over the world.” For these 
stories have not been chosen as conforming 
to the “policy” of any periodical. Of 
course, of the fourteen included, at least 
half are by well-known writers, one by so 
eminent a literary figure as Arthur Schnitz- 
ler. Ben Ames Williams, Mary Heaton 
Vorse, Gouverneur Morris, Cyril Hume, 
Edwina Stanton Babcock, and Mildred Cram 
are the other well-knowns. One can see 
why Morris’s “Glamour?” and Ferrin 
Fraser’s frothy “Three Ladies in Love” 
would shock prigs, though there is nothing 
really shocking about them, but why ex- 
actly did Mr. Hume’s Mary Knox come 
under the ban? She is one of the most 
convincing and enheartening negro char- 
acters we have read of for some time. She 
uses here and there a wholly natural ex- 
pression that the squeamish editor might 
think would offend,—but Heavens! The 
matter of mentioning drink in magazine 
stories written since Volstead made himself 
famous is a curious thing. And of course, 
the matter of mentioning language as actu- 
ally heard has always been difficult. If you 
write of a truck-driver you must be euphe- 
mistic. We never did see exactly why. The 
truck-driver is anything but euphemistic 
when he desires to express himself. No one 
should go out of his way to be sensational, 
but if you are treating a certain milieu or 
certain characters in a story, it has been 
thought, by many good minds, rather an 
obligation on the writer’s part to treat them 
honestly. When a merely shocking effect 
is striven for, it is at once detectable, and 
just as bogus as essentially salacious euphe- 
mism. It all boils down to a matter of intent. 
But often the picayune minds of occasional 
readers influence otherwise intelligent editors 
to an unwarranted extent. The general 
public is a pretty shrewd judge; it gen- 
erally knows chalk from cheese. But the 
bigots and the impure pure are the loudest 
shouters. To get down to cases, none of 
the stories in this volume is a great story, 
but a number are distinctly good. “No 
Thoroughfare,” by Mary Heaton Vorse is 
stark tragedy, “Touché,” by Mildred Cram 
and Ruth Tobey, is well-handled melo- 
drama; and “Fog,” by Ruth Cross, the 
author of a number of magazine stories 
and of two published novels, is strong and 
ViVi. 5 5 

A total of 945 poetry manuscripts were 
received between October, 1927, and April, 
1928, in a nation-wide contest to discover 
the work of an unpublished poet. The 
judges finally awarded the $500 prize to 
Miss Gladys Oaks for a manuscript volume 
of poetry entitled “Nursery Rhymes for 
Children of Darkness.” The contest was 
sponsored by a group of anonymous donors, 
and by Mrs. Grace Hoffman White of New 
York, acting as secretary. The judges were 
Alfred Kreymborg, Max Eastman, and 
Grace Hazard Conkling. . . . 

An attractive catalogue has been sent us 
by The Walden Book Shops, of 410 N, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. It 
was printed for them at Saint Dominic’s 
Press, Ditchling, Sussex, England, in an 
edition of nine hundred copies. The Walden 
Book Shops carry books from _ private 
presses, and are at all times willing to send 
bulletins of announcements of such books 
and to take orders. They carry books from 
the Beaumont Press, The Contact Press, The 
Golden Cockerel Press, Haslewood, None- 
such, St. Dominic’s, The Pear Tree, and 
books on printing and books designed by 
Bruce Rogers. ; 

Little, Brown write us that certain books 
listed in the trick bibliography of Dr. Red- 
field’s works given in Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford’s “A Man of Learning” have been 
taken seriously in certain quarters. A New 
York bookstore has advertised in the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, under the “wants,” for 
copies of “Little Sermons to Boys” and 
“Little Sermons to Girls” by Arthur Pat- 
rick Redfield. ‘ 

The J. H. Sears Company has published 





“Dawn,” a biographical novel by Captain 
Reginald Berkeley, M. P., who also wrote 
the moving picture, “Dawn,” founded on 
the story of Edith Cavell. Of the picture, 
George Bernard Shaw said, “The only ques- 
tion to be considered is whether ‘Dawn’ 
as a work of art is worthy of her. You 
may take my word for it that it is. . 
He (the author) has not betrayed her by a 
single stroke of bitterness or rancor, much 
less by any idle triviality of fiction. ... 
It rebukes us all impartially, and will edify 
us impartially. I hope it will take its les- 
sons to the end of the earth.” . . . . 

The Princeton University Press Almanac 
for June opens with a brief piece called “A 
New Idea in Bookselling.” On the principle 
of the non-refillable bottle a non-rereadable 
book is contemplated. ‘Consider the possi- 
bilities,” the Almanac cries, 

It is estimated that there are five readers for 
every book; and books of permanent value, like 
those published by the Princeton University 
Press, are read and referred to many times. 
Using non-rereadable books enterprising publish- 
ers should be able to sell at least five times as 
many books as they do now, and our share of 
these sales ought certainly to average twenty 
cents a copy. On a book like “The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey” we would make over $100,000 
and our income for a year from all publishers 
would be of such proportions as to justify our 
referring to Henry Ford as “that piker.” 

We wish we could tell you how this thing is 
going to work, but the time is not yet ripe. A 
private demonstration to a few selected and 
trustworthy friends will be given within a 
month, and we expect to begin cashing checks 
about the first of next year. We wish to assure 
all book buyers who desire to own books be- 
cause they are decorative in the home that our 
invention will not injure the bindings in any 
way. We can go as far as to say that chemistry 
plays a large part in our plans, but the actual 
operation of our scheme cannot be disclosed 
until our patents are all granted and contracts 
closed with the publishers. The only serious 
problem confronting us is to find big enough 
banks to hold our profits. . . . 


Sylvia Satan sends us the following lyric: 

INTIMACY 

This early morn I heard 

From a nest near my bed 

What a small woman-bird 

To her waking mate said; 

No words for that note, 

But how does it seem 

To wake to the East 

And tell a bird’s dream? 


Allen Tate’s “Stonewall Jackson: The 
Good Southerner” has roused controversy 
concerning Mr. Tate’s treating the Civil 
War as “the Second American Revolution,” 
and so on. Donald Davidson, a fellow 
member of the recent Fugitive group in 
Nashville, champions Mr. Tate in the Ten- 
nesseean, to the extent of saying: 

If the South’s cause was really just, it is not 
being sentimental to say so; it is merely sub- 
stituting a grand and honorable myth for a 
contrary and unnatural one. Let us salute 
Allen Tate, the first Southern biographer who 
has had the courage to worship an old hero 
and to remember his fathers. 

The silver globe of Tycho Brahe, medi- 
eval astronomer, has been brought to the 
United States and is now on exhibition at 
the American Museum of Natural History 
in this city. We mention this in connec- 
tion with the fact that Knopf has brought 
out Max Brod’s “The Redemption of Tycho 
Brahe” in translation from the German... . 

Edgar Lee Masters has written a long 

dramatic poem, “Jack Kelso,” which will 
be published this month by Appleton. The 
central figure is a poet, a wanderer, and a 
friend of Lincoln. The poem is epic in 
style. , 
With the coming Fall Ford Madox Ford 
becomes a Viking author, contributing a 
new historical romance, “A Little Less than 
Gods.” Elizabeth Madox Roberts will put 
forth a third novel through the same firm. 
And there will be a fifth volume for “Saki” 
enthusiasts. We hear from England also 
that Edith Olivier, author of “The Love 
Child,” has completed a new novel even 
better than her first, which is saying 
a 

We wish to thank Mrs. E. R. Sheire of 
Mapleton, Minnesota, for a rhyme anent the 
incident we related of Bernard Shaws \et- 
ter and Henry Goddard Leach’s par- 
BOGS. x. 6's 
Thanking you kindly! 

THE PHOENICIAN. 








new vinal verse 
sails that sing 


By EpirH LomsBarp Squires 
Characterized by the simplicity and 
sincerity of one who feels. 

Cloth, sm. er. 8vo, $1.50. 


come forward 
By Rosert D. ABRAHAMS 


Positive to a degree. A challenge to 
indifference and weakness. 
Half cloth, sm. er. 8vo, $1.50. 


the hell-god 
and other poems 


By Louise Morcan SILu 


The second collection of poems of this 
well-known author and translator. 
Cloth, sm. er. 8vo, $2.00. 


my mile of prayer 
By Netrit STEPHENSON BOWEN 


Poems of motherhood, marked by sym- 
pathy and humor. 
Half cloth, sm. er. 8vo, $1.50. 


autumn garlands 
By Avice Vest RoTHROCK 


Poems of the affections, reflecting dig- 
nity, depth of thought and spiritual in- 
sight. 

Half cloth, sm. er. 8vo, $1.50. 


the golden snare 
By SypNry Kinc RuSSELL 
Author of Pilgrimages. 





A clear and beautiful lyrical gift, 
joined to an unusual finish of tech- 
nique. “One rarely finds such a high 
level of poetry in a comparatively 
new poet.’—Voices. 

Cloth, sm. er. 8vo, $1.50. 


homespun 
By BEATRICE JOYCE 
Poems of common experience with a 
simple beauty that runs like a thread 
of color through them. 
Half cloth, sm. cr. 8vo, $1.50. 


the sacred acre 
By RacHet Mack WILson 
Poems of the inner life—mystic verity, 
clothed in the singing word, and sim- 
ple beauty radiant with dreams. 
Half cloth, sm. er. 8vo, $1.50. 


the dedication 


By ANGELO SIKELIANOS 
Translated from the modern Greek 


by Alma Reed. 


The first work of the great Greek 
poet-philosopher to appear in English. 
He has inaugurated a new spiritual 
era in Greece by his Delphic Move- 
ment. The translation renders faith- 
fully the nobility and dignity of the 
original. 
Cloth, sm. er. 8vo, $2.00. 


the chaff of life 
By Gerorce O. SCHOONHOVEN 


Humorous verses, rich with the hu- 
manness of a genial soul with a gift 
for friendship. 

Cloth, sm. er. 8vo, $1.50. 


clouded radiance 
By Louis W. Friaccus 


Brilliantly modern, brief and clear, yet 
altogether fascinating. 
Half Cloth, sm. er. 8vo, $2.00. 


sea shells 
By Burpette K. Marvin 


Sea Shells, the poet’s thoughts and 
dreams, of varied colors and shapes, 
to gather for your pleasure. 

Cloth, sm. er. 8vo, $1.50. 


vikings of the stars 
By KincsMILL COMMANDER 


The poet has actually caught the spirit 
of the men why fly into unknown skies, 
fearless and inspired. 

Cloth, sm. er. 8vo, $2.00. 


love and after 
By Marcaret Haynes 
A remarkably strong sequence of love 
lyrics by a girl still at college, who 
yet shows no sign of immaturity in 
technique or emotion. 
Cloth, am. er. 8vo, $1.50 


a 
mediterranea 
By Avice KATHARINE BROWER 
Vivid, pictorial impressions in verse, 
inspired by the countries on the shore 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Half cloth, sm. er. 8vo, $1.50 


CHarold Vinal, P:ssusss 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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DEAD 
LOVERS 
ARE 
FAITHFUL 
LOVERS 


by FRANCES NEWMAN 





‘“c 

"Tremendously interest- 
ing and provocative, a 
book not easily forgot- 
ten, and one filled with 
ideas so numerous and 
sowell expressed that one 
is fairly soaring when the 
final incomparable sen- 
tence brings the story 
of three tragic loves to 
its triumphantly tragic 
conclusion. 

“In telling of this new 
triangle founded on the 
sadness of a love born out 
of season Miss Newman 
has given to fiction its 
most uxorious wife, and 
one of its most tragic 
heroines.” 

—LAMAR TROTTI, in 
the Atlanta American. 


2nd Edition $2.50 


Wherever GOOD BOOKS are sold. 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, N. Y. 































The Secret Listeners 


New of the East 


$.75 Reprints 


Popular Books 
at Popular 
Prices 


THE SECRET 
LISTENERS fuif 
of THE EAST eae! 
By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


A thrilling Indian detective story. 


THE HOUSE OF THE SECRET 
By Claude Farrére 

A mystery story with a French back- 

ground. 


SWEET PEPPER 

By Geoffrey Moss 
An English girl becomes a demi- 
mondaine in order to get money to 
gratify her secret ambition. 


THE DRIVER 
By Garet Garrett 
An interesting tale of Wall Street 
and high finance. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 








PROMOTION 


EARN ee 
ore] mac) Se 


through the 


HOME-STUDY COURSES. 


in 40 different subjects given by 


The University of Chicago 


94 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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The 
Old And 
The 
Young 





By 
Luigi 
Pirandello 
2 volames 


$5.00 
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Complaints 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I have been a librarian for eight years 
and perhaps my milk of human kindness 
has been slightly soured by my being asked 
at least a hundred times a day to recommend 
a good novel. I have praised so many 
authors and grown so fulsome over the 
merits of the modern novel that I feel that 
I have earned the right to register a few 
complaints. 

To begin with, I am tired of the novel 
written by the bright young man in which 
he strives to prove his erudition and his in- 
tellectual superiority to ordinary mortals. 
There are many bright young men and 
they write many novels, novels that bristle 
with allusions to Greek philosophy, that 
scintillate with laboriously constructed epi- 
grams, and that creak with sophistication. 
I asked one of these bright young men 
what he meant by the term, sophistication, 
for I am of the generation that came just 
before so many young people became so- 
phisticated. His reply was that sophistica- 
tion implies an adequate knowledge of sex 
and its proper relation to life. The novel 
by the bright young man is most sophisti- 
cated. His hero spends purple nights and 
lavender afternoons and in between times 
reads books that nobody but the super-in- 
telligent can understand, appreciates art that 
only the highest of the highly artistic can 
hope to appreciate, and talks as only a very 
clever man would dare to talk lest he be 
killed for his conversation. I have sought 
to find a reason for the writing of the 
novel by the very bright young man and 
have come to the following conclusion: it 
is because it is not considered good form 
for a young man to boast of his learning 
while he is at a university. He may brag 
of sports, of drink, or of women, but the 
American college student does not talk about 
the books he has read or about his philos- 
ophy of life: therefore, writing a novel 
is his way of proving to the world what a 
very clever young man he is. I wish that 
it would become the fashion for the bright 
young man to boast of what he has learned 
in college, not in print, but orally. Then 
we might be saved from all of the novels 
except those by, the brightest of the bright 
young men. 

To continue, I am weary of the inevitable 
unhappy ending. Now only the least and 
less skilful of our novelists dare end their 
novels happily. From somewhere has come 
the idea that tragedy is the only high peak 
of literary art and though the beginning 
of a novel be sprightly it inevitably droops 
into gloom at the end. The heroine hav- 
ing at the age of twenty or so experienced 
all, expects nothing of the future. The 
hero becomes convinced of the utter futility 
of existence and kills himself before any- 
one else seizes the opportunity. The middle- 
aged man realizes that all of his life so 
far has been wasted and that he has missed 
the only things in life that are significant 
and worth while. A man may discover that 
he does not love his wife on the last page 
of a novel, but never that he does love 
her. Once I did turn to the last page of a 
novel by a rather well-known author and 
was surprised to find several paragraphs of 
the old-fashioned love and kisses that used 
to end our novels. But I soon found that 
I had misjudged the novelist, for the hero 
was going to be hung and the heroine was 
merely consoling his last moments. The 
gloom was artistically thick in the last 
sentence. Now I hate slush and sickly senti- 
ment, but it seems to me that since life is 
composed of up curves as well as down 
curves, that a novel might end on an up 
curve and still be a good novel. People 
bewail the increasing tendency of the public 
to read nothing but detective and mystery 
stories. The reason is not wholly because 
people like only mystery stories, but because 
the mystery story always ends on an up 
curve. I would regret the passing of the 
unhappy ending, but it would be oddly com- 
forting to read a well-written novel by one 
of our best novelists that has at least a hope- 
ful ending. 

To conclude, I am sick of wails about 
the futility of existence, I am irritated at 
novelists who quote and misquote French 
in novels, I am bored with accounts of 
the feeding of the farm stock and birth of 
a calf, and I dislike novels that too obvi- 
ously exude manners and customs. 

I confess that the trouble may lie in my- 
self. I even commit the crime of para- 
phrasing a quotation and say that much 
reading may have made me mad. And the 
queer thing is that I believe in the future 
of the American novel. If I did not I 
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should confine myself to a mere physical 
care of the books that I handle and know 
no more about them than that their bind- 
ings are becoming worn and that some fool 
has marked the margins. As it is, I still 
read them, but it cheers the soul to register 
complaints. 
H. E. Hurcuins. 
American Library in Paris. 





A New Edition 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Although Mr. MacFall writes a well- 
phrased article on Oscar Wilde in your 
last issue, he fails to mention one of the 
most important facts about Mr. Sherard’s 
biography. The book which Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Company have so joyously brought 
out is simply a new impression from the 
now aged plates of 1906. But Mr. Mac- 
Fall could not be expected to know this, 
since the publishers are careful to give it 
the appearance of a completely new work. 
Unfortunately they chose the wrong edition 
of the biography for reprinting. The third, 
published in 1911 by T. Werner Laurie, 
was revised by Sherard and reset, bringing 
his material up to date. The plates for 
this were probably to be found in the same 
attic where Messrs. Dodd, Mead doubtless 
discovered the ones they used. Someone 
had evidently stolen the half-tones, for the 
illustrations in the present edition are photo- 
stats. We may agree that Oscar Wilde 
would have liked the gaudy boards, but 
hardly these frightful illustrations. 

Some of the material is out of date. 
Oscar Wilde’s body was moved from Bag- 
neux Cemetery to Pére La Chaise many 
years ago. But according to this book 
eager tourists may pay homage to Wilde at 
Bagneux. But the publishers may have 
been generous in not making this correction, 
since people who believe what they read 
in this book will be saved the sight of 
Oscar’s present monument. 

Mr. MacFall slightly misleads himself 
in believing that “here we have a biography 
of Oscar Wilde that is going to count.” It 
counted, to be sure, in 1906, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether it will count 
in 1928. He is also mistaken in stating 
that Wilde was fifty-eight in 1892. He 
was only forty-six in 1900 when he died. 

Must publishers bring out simpering 
biographies in new jackets? and must re- 
viewers take it seriously?—when our an- 
cestors bought them and enjoyed them 
twenty years ago. I should think after 
Mr. MacFall finds out what has happened 
in this particular case he would be tempted 
to write a biography of Wilde himself. 
Of course the worst part is that this book 
costs five dollars and copies of the same 
thing may be bought in second-hand book- 
shops for a dollar upwards. Dear, dear, 
and I thought I was getting something 
new. : 





GILBERT M. WEEKs. 





The New Books 
Sociology 
g) 
(Continued from page 976) 


CULTURE: The Diffusion Controversy. 
By G. Exuiotr SmiTH, BRONSILAW 
MALINOWSKI, HERBERT J. SPINDEN and 
ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER. Norton. 
1927. 

This is a lively and compendious state- 
ment of the current anthropological con- 
troversy concerning the single or multiple 
origin of the higher cultures of the old and 
new world. Those whose interest is stim- 
ulated by vivid and well documented 
polemic will enjoy the challenging prob- 
lems which have developed out of years of 
laborious and unromantic research. And for 
those general readers whose knowledge of 
history is confined almost exclusively to the 
history of the old world, Dr. Spinden’s rapid 
survey of the great inventions of the new 
world will provide a wealth of new and 
fascinating evidence of the wide range of 
human inventiveness. 


CREATION BY EVOLUTION. 
Mason. Macmillan. $5. 


Edited by Frances 


Tue Oricin oF Species. By Charles Darwin. 
Everyman’s Library. Dutton. Cloth, 8oc. 


From Spuinx To Curist. By Edouard Schuré. 
Philadelphia: David McKay Co. 


Travel 
Tuincs Seen 1n Mapeira. By J. E. Hutcheon. 
Dutton. $1.50. 

Tuincs SEEN IN THE Bay or Naptes. By A. 
G. MacKinnon. Dutton. $1.50. 
Asroap witnh Mayor Watker. By 

Fuller. New York: Shields. 


Hector 





Take Along a Book 


JAPANESE ALL 
By J. INGRAM BRYAN 


This is the most intriguing book on 
Japanese life and customs. It reads like 
a novel and gives enticing views of the 
Japanese idea of “The Kiss,” “The 
Wife,”’ “The Actor,” etc. $2.50 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Marcuarita Wippows 


This book deals with English literature 
from its beginning (before Chaucer) to 
the twentieth century. In its scope it is 
one of the most comprehensive of its 
kind and is written in a most fascinatin 
style. 


PAGANISM IN 
ROUMANIAN 
FOLKLORE 
By Marcu Beza 
Old and quaint customs and superstitions. 


Showing how many parallel our modern 
modes and methods, $2.50 


THE SMALLER PENNY 
By CuHarves BARRY 


A gruesome tale that will please every 
mystery taste. With a penny as his only 
2 











clue a famous detective—? $2.00 
Y. P. Dutton & Co. 
* ° 














HOYeonvivials!That 
famous “rogue ele- 
phant”—Trader Horn— 
is off again on an amaz- 
ing literary rampage 
He’s left Darkest Africa to go pirating 
with wild Norsemen ina Viking galley 


What a fascinating, lusty adventure 
story is this “Harold the Webbed—or 
the Young Vykings!”" You hear the wail 
of the Viking sea horns, see the flash of 
fire-tipped arrows. You rove the seas and 
draw a bow on proud “Julius Seazer.” 


By candlelight, in the now celebrated 
“‘doss house,” Trader Horn scrawled this 
tale of viking-lore during England’s 
“dawnlight.” And as the old wanderer 
says, “It’s for the wild ‘uns from 16 to 
60." Ahoy, convivials! To your book- 
seller! 


TRADER Horn, Volume II, $3.50 
Volume I, $4.00 


Publishers 
New York 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
37 West 57th Street 





S$SSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSS 


“What would you do if 
you had a Million 
Dollars?”’ 


SANDS OF FORTUNE 


Sinclair Murray 


$ 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ The Crewe family, com- $ 
$ monplace, middle-class, $ 
$ suddenly receive an in- $ 
$ come of $200,000.00. ¢ 
¢ What happens to them? ¢ 
$ A most unusual outcome $ 
$ of a most unusual novel $ 
$ about most usual people. $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 


$2.00 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$$$$$$$SSSSSESHSHSHSS 
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EARLY 450,000 men and women now 

enjoy free membership in The Literary 
Guild. They subscribed for twelve of the 
year’s best books in advance of publication 
for a single fee, a great deal less than the total 
retail value of the books they receive. Now the 
price is going up! Circumstances beyond the 
control of the Guild executives have made a 
price advance necessary. 

For a limited time only you can subscribe 
at the old rate and assure yourself Guild books 
for a year at the same amazingly low price. 

You know how.the Guild plan works— 
how Carl Van Doren and the Editorial Board 


CS RE A A A a EC A 


Tue Lirerary Guitp oF AMERICA, INC., 


Dept. 54, S. R. L. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me a copy of WINGS and tell me how 
to become a member of the Literary Guild before 
the price goes up. 


eee eee eee ee ee eee eens MUU 2.2 eee rere eevee 


Membership is FREE! 


choose one book each month from publisher's 
manuscripts before publication—and how that 
book is issued in a special binding and special 
edition for Guild members only on the same 
date that the trade edition is distributed to the 
stores. You receive your copy of each book 
postpaid, before your friends have discovered 
it and urged you to read it. You are an insider 
in constant touch with the latest and best in 
American letters. . 


Quality Is Not 
Sacrificed 


The beauty of Guild books has continued to 
amaze members and non-members alike. No 
economy is exercised in the production of 
Guild selections. The best paper and binding 
materials are always used, specially chosen 
types and artistically designed covers and title 
pages are features of the Guild editions. 
BLACK MAJESTY, one of the most popular 
Guild books issued, was illustrated throughout 
with three-color, full page pictures and other 
decorations by Mahlon Blaine. 


Both TRADER HORN and that famous 
old adventurer’s second book, HAROLD 






THE WEBBED have been Guild selections. 
The much discussed BAD GIRL was the 
Guild book for April. These are books you 
want; books you will read whether you are a 
member of the Guild or not. Join the Guild 
at once and realize a considerable saving on 
twelve chosen books a year. Get full informa’ 
tion now before the price is advanced. 


Mail the coupon at once for your copy of 


WINGS absolutely free! 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 


Dep’t. 54, S. R. L. 
55 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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